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Vol. XVII, No. 2. AUGUST, 1902. 
THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT: 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
Ill. 
? 3 HIS is but the beginning of the long story. 
~ ae Asylums, hospitals, charities, humane societies, 
clubs, and fraternities of every sort, and other social 
> furnitures in these lines, are presumed to be civil- 


ized ; and of all these, California has as full equip- 
ment as the most progressive States. Theaters fall 
not below the average, but below the best. In pub- 
lic libraries we have fewer volumes, but more in- 
dustrious ones. By number of books or number of 
population, our circulation is more active. What 
are we to think, for instance, of such revolutionary 
figures as these? Average number of books circu- 
lated per citizen: * 


REE RRE coe eee ee ee Te er -96 
IIL: scicuaiicinsstendutpunnaiiiecianiesanpebtceinabagiins 1.40 
Se iicieiipiskanmsinawamenatin lanai sicinaaigbes ncenesoeseen 
SEE hives dtkenenntonninenwanuspenentine -stsnnnioninesaseeh tine 
SE IIIs ic acansdnieeniinitadunidmsneuniieninasnasmamennanetbill 3.45 


Circulation per volume, Boston 1.76, Los Angeles 7.40. 


And yet, after all, must this sort of thing (which 
could be catalogued beyond patience) really seem incomprehen- 
sible to us, unexpected if it be? Are we prepared to maintain 
that the Easterner is respectable, responsible, and intelligent 
only because he is where he is? Take him out of the refrig- 
erator and he spoils? For the Californian is only an Easterner 
graduated. Unless we concede that American brains and char- 


*Figures based on Statistics of Cities, Bulletin of the Department of Labor, Sept- 
ember, 1899, 
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acter are most perishable commodities, safe enough on ice, but 
ruined by the sun, we cannot forever be so illogical as to expect 
that when an average educated American moves to a new home 
because he likes it better he will build a worse house, or care less 
to send his children to school and his wife to church. Our own 
New England experience teaches us better than that. Some 
people did move to worse tenements ; some children were trans- 
ferred to poorer schools. But the average exchange—domestic, 
educational, or what not—is progressive. Else, of course, our 
whole national dream of progress is a lie. ‘The modern migra- 
tion to California is merely a great river from these same clear 
brooks, which always run on—never back, despite some despond- 
ing eddy—vastly swelled in volume and power, but of the same 
waters still. And water always cleanses itself in running free. 

Now the Californian of to-day is a man who changed States 
for the same reason that his old neighbors change lodgings or 
towns—to ‘do better”—but with the average difference that 
his aim is more often simply to do better in the way of life and 
home, and not so often merely to do better in money. He will 
and does provide the new home with as many and as good furni- 
tures of school, church, and all that, as he was taught in the old 
home to deem indispensable to good society. Rather more, in 
fact; probably because an elective population comes from more 
places and brings a greater variety of fixed standards to live up 
to or beyond. Rather better, because now, instead of tinkering, 
he builds new—*‘ lock, stock, and barrel ”’—with all the light of 
the ages on his work, and none of the lumber in his way, except 
what may be in hisown head. He does not have to patch upa 
school-house so it ““ will do,” nor haggle over tearing down a 
city hall—he simply creates one new, and good as he knows how. 
And I fancy this homely example is of wider application than it 
may look at first flush. Furthermore, he is less hindered by 
idlers. It is not enough remembered, perhaps, that distance is 
sometimes a filter. The transcontinental spaces, the size of 
fares, the far greater cost of land—these and some other simple 
things have had a notable influence in determining (by elimina- 
tion) the extraordinary average of the new California in morals, 
intelligence, and property. Not only has something attracted a 
desirable class; something has rather warded the undesirables 
—though assuredly we have sufficient samples to order from, 


should we care for more. 

A peculiar position for many years has forced me to realize 
that to perhaps the average Easterner the notion of being sur- 
passed by the West in any (not to say many) of the inventions 
and prerogatives of civilization befalls very much as to equiva- 
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Honey Comb IN A MULBERRY TREE IN THE City or Los ANGELES. 
( Out doors three years. 


lent Britons the news that England is buying locomotives from 
the United States. But it is as inevitable, and for similar 
causes. Nor is there the classical reason to fear these Greeks 
bringing gifts. We of California haye no desire to smuggle 
ourselves with the horse into the Trojan ** midst.” 

The unmysterious solution is merely that California is settled 
with Americans—mostly Eastern Americans, and (as our gov- 
ernment statistics prove) above even the home average in educa- 
tion and means; as taught in books and ethics, more taught in 
travel and tolerance. Either the East is an immoral parent, or 
these sons will make as good a home as they have left; if it is 
as good a parent as it believes itself (and as I believe it), they 
will make better. The alternative is as much as to say that no 
one born east of the Missouri is competent to learn; or that the 
college boy really knows more at graduation than he will know 
when the world shall have had some turn at him. 

lor the same—and some additional—reasons, it need not sur- 
prise us to find (as we shall, unless we are ready to disinherit 
the census and walk around the visible fact) that these graduate 
Yankees have learned even in ** business.” I am not reckoning 
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now with the new and stupendous games they invented to gamble 
at—gold, silver, stocks, land-booms. All were pernicious activi- 
ties, all transient—and all the doings of Easterners. But they 
were merely the wild reaction of grown boys suddenly let out 
from a strait school, their very violence perhaps an indication 
not so much of the sinfulness of outdoors as of the need of boys 
to get there sometimes. By a familiar law of contrasts, sudden 
freedom is most likely to be abused by those least used to free- 
dom ; and so, in a rudely graduated scale. The city boy is more 
excited by the greater change than the farm boy, the farm boy 
than the backwoods lad. The deeper the mystery, the more 
nervous the temptation. But the significant thing is that, after 
tearing up the playground and mauling one another pretty 
severely, they doggedly turned to and ‘‘ran off” the incorrig- 
ibles, and built a better school-house and went to studying in it 
harder than ever in the old. 

A little frontier town then, Los Angeles was the first city in 
the Union to be lighted throughout with electricity. San Fran- 
cisco was the first city in the world to use modern effective street 
transit, an invention of her own. Both communities long were, 
and indeed still are, more comfortably furnished in this respect 
than the American metropolis. Water, sewerage, public build- 
ings, parks—no equal population is better off, unless by the age 
of the parks. The first magnificent hotel in America (and still, 
I believe the costliest) was built in San Francisco, at a date 
when the East had not a hotel building we would now call first- 
class. Fancy erecting a seven-million dollar hotel in New York 
thirty years ago! The first long transmission of electric power 
—and until very lately, if not still, the longest—in the world is 
in Southern California. Cable-roads, electric roads, reservoirs, 
irrigation canals, even agriculture—these are random types of 
many things brought in California to a scale never before ri- 
valed. As for telephones, California is much more than twice 
as well supplied as the average Union; and has more telephones 
than all France, though France has one-third more area and 
thirty times the population. And such facts, which are also 
types, may help us to understand that American enterprise is 
not really made duller by being whetted. 

As for enlisted “public spirit,” we find in general what we 
might expect—something of a pentecost. Imagine an American 
city of 110,000 population, of whom not 10 per cent. now adult 
went to school together, and not 50 per cent. have known one 
another even for ten years ; therefore in many ways undigested. 
Imagine in that population one thousand representative men 
(including nearly every respectable business man or firm) per- 
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Tue Late A. S. HALuipie, INVENTOR OF CABLE CARS 


manently and compactly banded to give of their time and money 

and get other people’s money and time—for the improvement 
of the community. Is that an every-day momentum in Ameri- 
can civics ? And it is not so much because they are in Califor- 
nia as because they are so fit to be and so glad to be. 

Here is another sociologic fact, (and factor), unfamiliar per- 
haps, to our ears, but structural, logical, and not to be ignored 
even by the closet student. The “local pride” of Californians 
is something without parallel or synonym in the older States. 
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By *’ pride,” of course, is meant neither mere brag nor the more 
aggravated symptom of superiority too egregious for discussion; 
but, specifically as to place, that abundance of the heart out of 
which, indeed, the mouth speaketh, but the hands also are set 
to work. Even Chicago need not be excepted; for the Cali- 
fornian’s exultation is not nearly so much in what he has done 
for himself as in what God has done for him; whereas the Chi- 
cagoan is quite aware of the fact that he is entirely self-made. 
Seriously, now (though dimples do play once and again upon 
the face of it ), this is not a trivial force in political economy 
that the State of the greatest “‘ natural resources” has the popu- 
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lation most exclusively of conzver/s. Even the most habituated 
never forget to be grateful, every day, that they are not some- 
where else. ‘They never lose sight of their ever-new sky—nor, 
altogether, of their new responsibility. 

Broadly speaking, California is the only e/ec//ve State. Its 
people are not here because their mothers happened to be here at 
the time ; not as refugees ; not as ne’er-do-wells, drifting to do 
no better ; not even, in bulk, as joining the scrimmage for more 
money. ‘They have come by deliberate choice, and a larger pro- 
portion of them, and more single-heartedly, for home’s sake than 
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in any other as large migra- 
J tion on record. Also, more 
* than any comparable mi- 
gration, they have given up 
= more and better homes to 
~ come. ‘They were born and 
reared eV ery where. Be- 
tween them they knowevery 
township in the United 
States, and every political 
division of the globe. Each 
has tasted California and 
found it better than ** back 
home ” to his individual pal- 
ate; better than habit and 
the memories of childhood, 
even better than the friends 
and social standing of a life- 
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shall not die, but neither 
does it keep him awake o’ 
nights. It takes the sweet- 
heart todo that. And even 
as wife, California is always 
sweetheart. Even as mother, 
she is not so matter-of-fact 
as other mothers. Fancy 
New Jersey bristling with 
solid gold badges and grips 
and watchwords and lodges 
for no reason on earth but 
that the proud votaries 
were born in New Jersey! 
In California there are 
10,000 men and several 
‘parlors’ of women) or- 
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their nativity. Perhaps the “‘Native Sons of the Golden West 
(the name was invented in sophomore year) area bit suggestive 
of a man holding jubilee because he has never been hungry 
enough or cold enough to realize the utmost grace of food 
and fire. But even without the education of contrast, it must 
be admitted that they are probably as thankful as is reaily 
necessary, and that the mere fact of them has a meaning. 

If this intense regional consciousness and thrill—so untrans- 
latable to any casual community—promise the economist clues 
for study in a thousand contacts with life and ‘* progress,” the 
converse is no less fit to provoke thought. Californians are 
from all the world. Every State has its large and growing 
quota here—but there is no “colony” of Californians extant! 
Some Californians are adventuring, roving, mining, surveying, 
speculating, in whatsoever wilderness or metropolis, but they 
are all coming home! There is no region known to man whereto 
the most fanciful promoter would think of trying to induce the 
average Californian to remove for good. He may go anywhere 
for money or for adventure, but to him only one place is Home. 

This may be “funny,” as new things are, and as steam was 
to my grandfather. But itis true. And it not only explains 
much, but foreshadows much more. 

What /s funny is the obtuseness of man. The unprecedented 
rush of ’49-’51 was not so much a population as an infestment. 
Its best were adventurers ; its worst something less. They were 
the most homeless large body of civilized men in human history; 
and they paid more dearly for that vagrancy than so many men 
of so good antecedents ever paid before or since in one reckoning. 
They brought almost no families and made almost none. Their 
dream was to “ get rich and get out.” Evensosympathetic and 
advantaged an observer as Rev. Walter Colton, who came not as 
a tosser of the golden dice but as chaplain in our navy, and who 
got more intimately acquainted with old California than any 
other writer up to 1855, wrote: ‘These [naming two or three 
places] may make perfect gardens; but take California as a 
whole, she is not the country which agriculturists would select 
.... Nature rested with what she put denea/h the soil.” 

That makes curious reading now ; but Colton himself may help 
us to an understanding. Of those whose verdict he accepted as 
to the barrenness of the land (ergo, its unfitness for home), he 
remarks, with as much truth as alliteration: 

**Such a mixed and motley crowd—such a restless, roving, 
rummaging, ragged multitude never before roared in the rook- 
eries of man. As for mutual aid and sympathy, Samson’s foxes 
had as much of it—turned tail-to, with firebrands tied between.” 
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They had eyes but for 
the one thing; and 
gold blinded as well 
those who never found 
it as those who did. 
California for gold 
somewhere else to 
spend it. 

But many did not get 





rich enough to be quite 
ready to “get out;” 
and many, when they 
got rich, found that, 
after all, they did not 
wish to get out; and 
others staid to “do 
business” with them ; 
and around the various 
rocks and drift lodged 
all other sort that 
floats. For commerce’ 
sake, for independence, 
for excitement, for 
speculation, the city of 
CAHUENGA Pass. the mirage gradually 
Near here Frémont received the surrender of became real. It was 
the Californians. 

still San Francisco, 
still the Ishmaelite of cities — the liveliest, maddest, most 
generous, and most Godforsaken in the world, but already 
with a faint fore-twinkling of the day to come when ( more or 
less repentant and proportionately forgiven) it should be called 

to sit upon a throne. 

And even yet there was no dream that the real wealth of Cali- 
fornia lay no deeper than the tickling of a plow. Air and free- 
dom were perceived and appreciated, but the third physical 
necessity of a complete home was not yet found there. With 
all allowances for “* haste and a bad pen,” it must seem curious 
to us now that Americans could have been so unforeseeing. For 
eighty years already the Franciscan missionaries had been mak- 
ing little walled Edens of grape and palm and rose, and gather- 
ing such crops as astounded even Humboldt.* Sutter, the Swiss- 
American, who was first seen and most widely-known by nine- 
tenths of our pioneers (and the father of gold), harvested 75,000 
bushels of wheat in 1847, to say nothing of 150,000 hides and 
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187 tons of tallow. But no one noticed a little thing like that, 
except some, who mentioned it and—went on gold hunting. It 
was admitted to be a good cowboy State. Colton, Revere, Bry- 
ant, and other travelers dwell on the cattle as the finest they 
had ever seen—though not one of them dreamed what scrubby 
little stock this climate had bred those same wild cattle up from. 
For sixty years the Spanish Californians had been living by 
cattle, and Dana and his less-lettered peers had been coming 
from Boston round the Horn for hides and tallow. Their skin 
game—this would be an ill pun, but is fair history—was better 
than a gold mine for them, when the Don wore 200 steers or so 
on his back, and was not staggered by such a price for broad- 
cloth. * 

But what of it? Gold and cattle and gambling, barefaced or 
respectable—that was “all the country was good for” through 
a generation of as shrewd and tireless Americans as ever whit- 
tled a wilderness. It was only by slow, sporadic, empiric stages 
that they found the soil was not such a fool as it looked. Per- 
haps we should not be too hard on them. Unto this day the 
observant Easterner finds it a serious wrench to learn that color 
is not all of chemistry ; that these gravel beds of disintegrated 
granites are richer than the blackest bottoms of the Scioto or 
the Kaw or the mellowest meadows of the Connecticut. The 
genesis of such agriculture as now puts California in a class by 
itself came of recent years and almost ata jump. But that be- 
longs with the story of the new Argonauts, of which I must 
attempt the telling later and by itself; for it is a spacious 
theme, and perhaps the most interesting in all the history of 
man’s wanderings. Yet I cannot forbear toeing-in just here one 
sample nail, to hint what a change has been since California was 
*“not the country an agriculturist would select.” One small 
Southern California city? has received in its best year $300 to 
every man, woman and child for one year’s crop of one kind of 
fruit. A gold bonanza might rival the output, but never the 
distribution. 

But we must not forget to reckon with our hosts, the first 
Californians—a social climate which so much mitigated the 
rough invader half a century ago, and so intimately (though 
less consciously ) colors our third civilization, so radically unlike 
either predecessor, yet so appreciably influenced by both. 

The patriarchal life had here its most perfect type in America, 
for it had more genial environment even than its peers in Mexico 
or Peru. As law-abiding (if with laws less onerous to abide) 


* A $75 suit, Boston price current, for 250 hides at $1.50 each Bryant, What / saw in Cali 
fornia, Pp. Ii. 
| Riverside. 
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as an old-time New Hampshire village, but incomparably more 
*‘ sociable” and content; generous beyond our synonyms, and 
simple beyond our returning back ; hospitable as no people could 
be save in such a frontier Arcady, and as we shall never be any- 
where—the Spanish California of ** before the gringo” was per- 
haps as near Utopia as the race is ever likely to get. A hundred 
years ago, for that matter, a man might have taken horse in 
Santiago de Chile and ridden overland 6000 miles to San Fran- 
cisco, without a dollar, without a letter. Up to the American 
invasion, the traveler in California found welcome in whatso- 
ever house. Not food and bed and tolerance only, but warm 
hearts and home. Fresh clothing was laid out in his chamber. 
His jaded horse went to the fenceless pasture ; a new and prob- 
ably better steed was saddled at the door when the day came 
that he must go. And in the houses which had it, a casual fist- 
ful of silver lay upon his table, from which he was expected to 
help himself against his present needs. It was a society in 
which hotels could not survive (even long after they were 
attempted) because every home was open to the stranger; and 
orphan asylums were impossible. Not because fathers and 
mothers never died, but because no one was civilized enough to 
shirk the orphans. There should be remembrance for the his- 
toric case (a type of his day) of the paisano with fourteen child- 
ren of his own and a wage of twenty-five cents, who came to the 
first American justice of the peace on the Pacific Coast for leave 
to adopt the six babies of a deceased acquaintance. ‘* Good 
heavens, man! But how can you ?” demanded the civilized offi- 
cial. ‘‘Pues, Scior,” said the Californian, *‘ have you not seen 
that the hen scratches as hard for one chick as for twenty ?” 
These were the simple humanities of a society Before-the 
Mast Dana got some distant guess at, and Duhaut-Cilly a 
square look into, and Alcalde Colton a deep comprehension of, 
and Lieutenant Revere, U.S.N., and Bayard Taylor, globe- 
patterer, and many other observers, some taste withal. And 
every gentleman who saw it loved it and admired. Nothing 
could be truer than the wide-traveled chaplain’s record in 1847: 
‘*IT have never been in a community which rivals this in its spirit of hos- 
pitality and generous regard. . . You go toa home without the slightest 
ceremony and make yourself at home. . . You stay a day or a month. 
I have never been among a people who enjoy life so thoroughly as 
the Californians.’’ 


For that matter, the entitled will find the same spirit and 
welcome still in the retired Spanish ranches, none of its pearls 
lost, though the habit has perforce grown up of not casting 
such as trample pearls. A precise ledger, enter- 
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At ONE OF THE OLD SPANISH RANCHDos. 
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ing up in what coin this exquisite hospitality has too often been 
repaid by the superior race, would make as uncomfortable a 
balance as any American would care to read. 

All this “‘atmosphere” has had a pervasive influence, even 
upon this day of our forgetfulness. In the first contact it in- 
spired an era of American patriarchs also, in a class literally 
unique in our career. As its few survivors lament the vanished 
society which schoolmastered them, so the “ posted” of our day 
grieve for the passing of the later Yankee Abrahams, and for 
the “‘good old times,” when to come, though a stranger, to 
the rancho-principality of a Rowland or a Workman was as good 
as (and, merely by convenience to Saxon tongues, better than) 
befalling a Bandini or Dominguez or Del Valle. Either meant 
less palace indeed, but the freedom of broader acres and the 
glow of warmer hearts than a British peer of the realm can 
give. Can,” I say, not “‘does”—for the attraction of gravita- 
tion knows nothing about primogeniture. The peer might have 
had so many acres, but he could not have the frontier simplicity 
nor the human necessity. 

Historically, there is no doubt that the old-time Spanish Cali- 
fornian came about as near to solving the vital equation as man 
has come. If “‘success in life’? means making life good to 
yourself, your family, your servants, your neighbors, the poor 
outside your fences, and the stranger within your gates, then 
he was a success never surpassed, rarely if ever equaled. He 
was happier even than we are who have stepped into his 


é , 


geographic shoes, though no happier than we may be in them 
when we shall have learned something structural of his digni- 
fied simplicities. Like the two pilgrims of fable, we both must 
wear for penance in our shoes the pease of civilization—but 
he took the liberty to 4o07/ his pease! On the other hand, if 
** success” means accumulating so many elaborate tools for the 
happiness we mean to build that we never get time to build it, 
he must fall below our standard. He got what tools he could 
use. Though his ‘‘looseness” as a farmer and stock-raiser 
‘probably made more 


would be our despair, it is true that he 
in solid coin on his investment than any other ranchman in the 
world.”* Incidentally he averaged longer life, more gayety, 
less friction. He was not hurried, nor worried, and decidedly 
notenervated. Men who live in the saddle, who are admittedly 
the ideal horsemen, who lasso grizzlies they are not degener- 
ates. He was not even shocked by the neighborliness of Juno. 
** There is a lady in Monterey,” wrote Colton, who knew her, 
** with twenty-one living children, and in the department below 


* Van Dyke. 
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one with twenty-eight, all living and in good health.” And the 
average California family of the day was an admiration to many 
chroniclers. When it was not unheard-of to live a century, 
and to have toward the end more posterity than years, and 300 
horned cattle and 50 horses for each child, grandchild, great- 
grandchild, and to every head of stock five acres—verily how 
remote of time and space seems that “life in the land of the 
afternoon!” So swift are the feet of Progress! For it was 
only fifty years ago, and upon the same continent where people 
are already discovering that parenthood is at the best indelicate, 
and, beyond the pardonable proof of potency, an open scandal ; 
and where they expect to get an unabridged encyclopedia of 
home, bound in brick walls! 

That old-school patriarchy has practically disappeared now 
from off the face of the transferred State, but not from out its 
heart. So native to the soil was it, so in tune with the sky, it 
seems to have become a very part of landscape and the air. 
Intimately remembered by few now living, to the overwhelming 
mass of latter-day Californians no more resolvable to set terms 
than the shadows of a dream, a mere vague spirit wandering 
up and down among two-fisted bodies, it is still as strong as 
they. Few can define, but none elude it. It haunts the 
vast Mission ruins, lingers in old gardens where American 
Beauties have displaced the Rose of Castile, and fifty thousand 
upstart gardens that never knew that most exquisite of rose- 
breaths; beckons in the mirage across bewitched valleys we 
cannot despiritualize even with perfecting traction harvesters 
that devour and digest a hundred acres of wheat-field in a day ; 
and in the sunny place-names it turns to face us unashamed. 
It is the tradition which becomes convention—our old friend 
Romance at his immortal trade ; tingeing the young imagina- 
tion, and content, though in progressive ossification we come 
to smile at him who gave us the power to smile. Barely more 
than folklore now, it yet conspires with an unchanged sky to 
thaw the heredity of aloofness, timidity, suspicion, we bring 
from older and colder lands. Sunshine of heaven and sunshine 
by human precedent, they have started a new sap in the trans- 
planted oak. ‘* Fables are prophecies,” and .Esop is come true. 
They have warmed us into shedding overcoats no Puritan gale 
could have husked from us. Doors of panel and doors of ven- 
tricle have opened to a knock so soft we were uncertain if we 
heard it. Modes of thought, attitudes to life and nature and 
man, are changed. Even nerves relax and tempers grow better. 
A fair example? On New-Year’s day, 1900, Pasadena held its 
eleventh annual ** Tournament of Roses,” with 50,000 Ameri- 
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cans jamming its streets, blackening its housetops, swarming 
upon the roofs of its electric cars. In the whole day not an 
arrest, nor an excuse for one. One reason may be that the 12,000 
Pasadenians can get along without a saloon—and their visitors 
have to. Another is that the slant of the sun counts for some- 
thing besides an avalanche of out-door winter roses. 

It is too true that many of us come muffled, and long wear 
mental arctics amid eternal summer. But even these must learn. 
For a’time they may persist in their tinned modus vivend7; still 
thrust their houses upon the street; still fell as noble street- 
trees as New Haven’s, lest they hump the cement sidewalk an 
inch or hide one crumb of an indigestible $20,000 gingerbread ; 
still lock their windows against high heaven; and put their 
afternoons to death with drawn-curtain “progressive whist” 
which is neither whist nor progress. But man is dull only so 
long as he can be; and while the power varies greatly, even 
genius has an end. Already, in the most hermetic lives one 
begins to see the workings of an almost human intelligence. 
Time and the tide will do the rest. Here, if ever anywhere, and 
better late than never, without losing any real utility his sons 
have learned, 

‘* By the favor of God, we may know as much 
As our father Adam knew.”’ 
Which was chiefly, I presume, knowing “how to be happy 
though alive.””* 

If we endeavor to put ourselves in a posture of imagining 
20,000 respectable New-Yorkers per year irrevocably removing 
to New Hampshire—not because they found they “‘couldn’t 
afford New York,” but because they found they could afford to 
move ; or as many as comfortable Bostonians swearing allegiance 
to the Muskingum valley, from conviction that it is a better 
place of residence ; or any other unimaginable supersession of 
habit, tradition, place-pride, association—without going farther 
in these gymnastics, our unwonted muscles may already prefer 
to settle back upon the easier position that the phenomenon of a 
State which people move to “just to live in” had better be in- 
vestigated. Its bacillus should be run down—if not for enter- 
tainment’s sake, at least that we may be able to inoculate 
against it with something more scientific than the old nostrum 
of a sniff. 

Particularly as the ridiculous disease spreads, and not among 
the submerged tenth, whose ailments are logical until con- 
tagious; they will live that way! Its victims are not “ good rid- 

** The result, I hope, will be as favorableto their moral as it undoubtedly will be to their 


physical nature. If this should be so....there will at last be a 4appy American-born 
race.””-BaYARD TAYLOR (1859), /Jome and Abroad. 
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dance” to our Associated Charities, nor farm boys fascinated 
into the jaws of the urban monster, nor moths to the business 
candle, nor of any other category we recognize as normally 
migrant. They are mostly people who have homes to sell and 
bank accounts to transfer, and families to reserve lower berths 
for, and one of our democratic social “sets” to leave behind ; 
and education, taste, and the American spirit to take with them. 
And when that class begin to catch it, it is time to summon the 
doctor and arouse the Board of Health. Perhaps, also, to notify 
the Post-Office Department, since it may become necessary to 
fumigate their letters. For ali, in their far delirium, become 
missionaries, calling not sinners, but the righteous, to repent- 
ance ; and preaching, in and out of ours, since they have no or- 
thodox seasons of their own, a new gospel to their friends and 
dear ones. 

If the Easterners who trudged the width of a continent half a 
century ago, for the privilege of working waist-deep in ice-water 
all day through a few years, for gold enough to come home with, 
pricked the consciousness of the stay-at-homes by way of the 
mails, these modern Argonauts are yet more disquieting. 
*“Home” is not so much “in words of one syllable” as the 
earlier shibboleth of “* gold,” but it is even more iterant. Ten 
thousand letters go East from California every year now for 
every one that went in “49. Not that those enlarged men 
** minded” the five-dollar ‘tax’? on a Pony Express letter much 
more than we do our two-cent stamp ; but they were only a fifth 
as many, and they were harder driven of fate and greed ; tired, 
haggard, and with little time or strength for altruism. No 
photographs were sent then (for still better reasons) of mines, 
nuggets, filthy cabins, drenched camps, gambling hells, lynch- 
ings—and more is the pity for the historian. But now hundreds 
of thousands of photographs go back every year—photographs 
of Uncle Ephraim or brother John or son Algernon, with their 
proper families (so they have not turned Mormons or cannibals ! 
sitting on the grass under what has the outward show of a helio- 
trope twenty feet high and labeled, “this is our Christmas;” 
or of James and Mary in the Pacific breakers nominally on New- 
Year’s day ; or of Frank and his bride pedaling across country 
of an August afternoon—or at least so they assure us. And 
these anachronisms keep pouring in just when one is shoveling 
snow, or hurrying the furnace, or praying for *‘a breath of fresh 
air;” wherefore they rankle. 

It may be only amusing to chronicle all these things, but it 
becomes something more than child’s play when we stop to 
think: ‘Can they continue indefinitely and have no effect ? 
And is there any indication that they will cease 7” 
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Some of us do not share a common sensitiveness when Cali- 
fornia is spoken of, by those who have never seen one, as “a 
frontier State.” That is what it is, and I pray it may never be 
less. But it is the first Gentle Frontier in all human history 
the first refined one; the first one well-to-do. Here is the first 
time that all man has ever learned is re-enforced by the greatest 
thing he ever forgot; and rounded with the best his Maker 
knew*—the full graces of civilization ; the main strength of the 
frontier ; the supreme motherhood of earth. It is thus by onc 
point more complicated and more piquant than even a supposi- 
titious Boston suddenly clothed-upon with the Garden of Eden. 
Even so much should mark it for a problem surely curious, pos- 
sibly instructive. ‘The more so as there is even a reasonable 
hope (and I have hope to reason) that this first polished frontier 
may permanently escape that decay which has, soon or late, 
overtaken all rough ones. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE PALE BLUE LARKASPUR. 
By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN, 


NE after one they climb the fragile stalk, 
Clothed in a hue so heavenly one essays 
In vain to fit their beauty with a phrase. 


Mutely they listen and they mutely mock. 


Blue are our skies, but not so blue as this; 
Astarte’s eyes were not so blue I wis. 
This blossom’s dye in pale intensity 


Shames turquois, sapphire, lapis lazuli. 


The color brooks no likeness and no name ; 
Still in the moveless morning air they stand, 
The regnant spring might choose such for her wand, 
Or dying April for her altar flame. 
Redlands, Cal 


“The United States has here, then, a unig corue! ! t 


far as I know, in the world.” “ The differen 


aman, and not against him.” HAKLES DupDLEY WARNE} 
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THE STORY OF CRATER LAKE, OREGON. 
By HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph. D. 


O part of the earth shows a record of greater natural con- 
vulsions than that which now includes Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and California—convulsions taking place 
periodically through thousands, or even possibly hundreds of 
thousands, of years. How long ago their records were written 
geology hardly attempts to say, but it was certainly prior to the 
glacial epoch, and ata time when the surface features of the 
country, as well as its plants and animals, were very different 
from their present condition. 

Except to the discriminating eye of the geologist the records 
of the earlier periods of fire and convulsion seem to have disap- 
peared, but those of the last notable period have come down to 
us in almost their primitive condition. They are exemplified in 
the vast volcanic plateau of our Northwest, in the snowy peaks 
of the Cascade range, and in the mountains of an earlier time 
too lofty to be completely buried by the lava flood. 

The Columbia river and its tributaries have trenched the great 
volcanic plateau to a depth of one to three thousand feet, and in 
the walls of the canons thus formed we are able to read the his- “ 
tory of many of the important events of those remarkable times. 
The greater part of the lava did not come from volcanoes, but 
welled up through fissures in the crust in the form of molten 
floods. These floods, almost as liquid as water, spread through 
the valleys of the Northwest, burning the vegetation and killing 
or driving out the animals. The volcanic eruptions would last 
for years, then, when the internal forces had for the time ex- 
pended their energy, there would be a period of rest. During 
the longer of these periods of quiet, the surface of the lava would 
decay and a forest growth would spread over it only to be over- 
whelmed by renewed outpourings of lava and ashes. Thus, as 
time went on, the face of the country was completely changed; 
the valleys, hills, and lesser mountains were buried, and only 
here and there the higher mountains rose above the almost uni- 
versal flood. 

The gradual accumulation of sheets of lava almost as level as 
a floor, alternating with layers of tuffs and volcanic ashes, 
formed a plateau thousands of square miles in extent. This is 
shown by the walls of the cation of the Columbia where layers of 
lava are interspersed here and there by layers of soil, contain- 
ing occasional charred tree trunks and the bones of animals. 

Many thousands of years passed while the Northwest was 
thus being transformed in appearance. The region which we 
now call Oregon was all but buried by the molten lava, now 
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turned to stone. The Cascade range was not yet in existence 
and one vast plateau stretched from the Rocky Mountains, west- 
ward across the State, to the present Coast Range. 

Finally a different sort of strain was set up in the crust and 
mountain-making forces began to manifest themselves. The 
Columbia plateau was broken in places by dislocations along the 
lines of fissuring, but especially marked was the arching of the 
plateau in the region of the present Cascade range, giving rise 
to that great mountain block stretching for so many miles in a 
north and south direction through Oregon and Washington. 

After the eruption of fissure-lavas had nearly ceased over the 
region of the Columbia plateau, there still remained local centers 
of eruption scattered over the surface of the plateau wherever 
the crust was weakest. The great lava fissures were closed, but 
the pent-up forces within must still find vent, so here and there 
were thrown out, with explosive force, ashes, pumice and masses 
of half-congealed lava which accumulated about the blow holes. 

Some of these volcanic vents were simply openings where the 
pent-up gases within found room toexpand. Others threw out 
quantities of pumiceous dust, scoria, and masses of lava. The 
pumiceous dust floated far away through the air and fell like 
snow over miles of country, but the heavier material fell about 
the orifices and built up the so-called cinder cones which, though 
generally not more than a few hundred feet in height, are re- 
markable for their symmetrical proportions. 

From still other vents there came out, in addition, during 
periods of more quiet eruption, flowsof molten lava. These fre- 
quently overran miles of country, again blotting out Nature’s 
attempt to smooth the barren rough places and spread her car- 
pet of green forest. Particularly marked were such volcanic 
outbreaks along the line of the arching lavas which form today, 
although deeply eroded, the great elevated platform of the Cas- 
cade range. Thus, with many periods of quiet, were laid the 
foundations of the great volcanoes of the Cascade range. Their 
growth was undoubtedly not simultaneous. Now one, now an- 
other, would burst forth in eruption, clouding the sky far and 
wide with ashes. Slowly, very slowly, because of the eternal 
conflict with the forces of disintegration and erosion, they built 
their craters heavenward. 

So grew up those great snowy peaks, which we so much ad- 
mire today, ranging from over ten to nearly fifteen thousand 
feet in height. In California there were Lassen’s Butte and 
Shasta; in Oregon, Pitt, Mazama, The Three Sisters, Jeffer- 
son and Hood; in Washington, Adams, St. Helens, Ranier, 
and Baker. All these peaks stand on or near the crest of the 
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Cascade range, rising white and cold from the dark green for- 
ests which surround them. Shasta, Mazama, Hood and Ranier 
easily outranked the others in height and grandeur. They have 
been extinct now for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years, and 
time has already deeply scarred them. 

All but one of these peaks, born of fire and convulsion, still 
stand, though undergoing continual struggle with the elements 





of water, frost and air, which (unless the internal earth forces 
again come to their aid) will finally destroy them. But Mount 
Mazama is gone and nothing is left of it but its wide spreading 
roots upon the crest of the Cascade range in southern Oregon. 
No such peak as Mazama is marked upon the map, and you 
might cross the Cascades within a few miles of where it stood, 

















THe Roots or Mount MazaMa (from Southeast). 


never dreaming that once near by rose one of the earth’s giants 

in all its pride, even as Mount Shasta does today. Though never 

> seen with human eye, its former existence and wonderful history 

are, in a broad way, as sure as that of any of the great snow- 

capped peaks of the Cascade range which rise before our eyes 

today—Mazama, the mountain that fell in and left in its ancient 
heart one of the most wonderful lakes in the whoie world. 

We do not know that the early history of Mount Mazama was 

particularly different from that of the other peaks referred to. 

It was a great mountain, if we can judge from the circumfer- 

ence of its base; nearly as large probably as Mount Shasta. 

Like the other peaks, also, it must have been made up in great 
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part of volcanic tuffs; that is, fragments of volcanic material 
from the mouth of a crater gathered upon its slopes. Mingled 
with these at times there were undoubtedly flows of lava which 
ran down from its sides. 

At the coming of the glacial cold Mount Mazama was prob- 
ably in its prime. Extensive glaciers spread over its slopes and 
reached down many miles over the Cascade platform on which it 
stood. “The mountain may have been at times apparently ex- 
tinct, but at others the fires within were roused to renewed 
action. The internal heat would melt the snows, and the waters 
rushing in torrents down the sides of the mountain would cut 
gullies and finally cations, mingling the debris thus gathered 
with the cinders and ashes from the eruptions. 

It was probably toward the close of the glacial period that the 
final convulsion came. The mountain burst forth in new erup- 
tion. Underneath it the lavas were seething and boiling as 
they had never done before. They were filled with gases which 
in their attempts to find a vent hurled the molten mass here and 
there, shaking the mountain to its foundations as they forced 
their way to the crater at the top of the mountain. Now they 
would retreat far down in the throat of the mountain, now with 
renewed heat rise again, and, at every rising, portions of the 
solid rock walls, the pillars of the mountain, would melt away 
in the flood. 

Thus the undermining of the mountain went on, reaching 
through a period of years, perhaps, until at last with heart 
gone and unable longer to uphold its mighty summit Mount 
Mazama disappeared from view to be no longer known among 
the earth giants. 

With indescribable confusion the huge mountain fragments 
fell into the abyss beneath where the seething lavas received 
them with sputtering hisses. Soon the fragments disappeared 
in the molten mass like pieces of ice in a dish of warm water. 
The individuality of Mount Mazama was gone—melted and 
drawn down into the earth. There was left at last only a 
mighty caldera a mile deep, where so shortly before the proud 
peak had risen nearly three miles—a caldera of boiling lava 
six miles across and inclosed by nearly vertical walls a mile 
high. A crater now it might be called, but of such proportions 
that come what might we could hardly expect to see the lavas 
again fill it and over the brim. And they did not, but for years 
it was the play ground of the fire-gods. Now it would partially 
cool and crust over, now the crust would break and steaming 
jets of lava be hurled into the air. At last the lava cooled to 
such a degree upon the surface that the pulsating forces within 
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did not break it but formed local vents, volcanoes in miniature, 
like those originating the volcanic cones scattered over the 
Columbia plateau. Through these vents in the floor of the cool- 
ing crater was forced the material which at last formed two 
volcanic peaks within the heart of what was once a mountain. 
One of these, although it never surmounted the rim of the great 
crater, reached upward two thousand five hundred feet. At 
the base it is a mass of solid black lava, but surmounted by a 


beautifully symmetrical cinder cone. 


Many centuries passed away in the solemn forests of the 
Cascade range. The Indians came at last, and made their 
homes in the valleys where there was fish and game. As they 
wandered over the mountains of southern Oregon hunting the 
wild animals or in search of huckleberries, they occasionally en- 
countered a mysterious lake lying deeply embosomed in rugged 
walls. Like every other unusual thing it appealed strongly to 
their imagination, and they peopled the lake with spirits. One 
of these spirits, known as Llao, whose abode was the great cliff 
at the northern end of the lake, finally (as the legend grew) 
became a voracious monster who seized upon luckless animals as 
well as men who attempted to pry too closely into the secrets of 
the lake. Asa result the locality was finally shunned; and al- 
though the lake was known to the Indians of the surrounding 
tribes at the advent of the white men,it is probable that few 
had ever seen it. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors started eastward from Jackson- 
ville in southern Oregon to search for some “lost diggings.” 
(Bull. of the Mazamas, Vol. 1, p. 151.) They lost their way in 
the heart of the Cascades, and when nearly famished two of the 
party unexpectedly came out upon the edge of a precipice at the 
base of which stretched away a lake of the deepest blue. 
Wonder and admiration must have held them for a time, but 
hunger pressing the party returned to tell about “‘ Mysterious” 
lake or ** Deep Blue” lake, two terms which were applied to it. 

This discovery seems never to have attracted much attention 
and to have been at last forgotten. In 1862 the lake was again 
discovered by some miners crossing the Cascade range. From 
this time on, others learned of it, and the mystery attaching 
to the “‘ Great Sunken Lake,” as it was sometimes called, began 
to attract wider attention. 

In 1869 the first boat was launched, with infinite difficulty, 
upon the waters of the lake. In 1883 and later, members of the 
United States Geological Survey explored and thoroughly 
mapped what is now known as Crater Lake. 
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Dutton CLIFF nearly 2,000 feet high above the Lake. 
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Crater Lake is still little visited except by a few camping 
parties from the valleys at the foot of the Cascade range. Its 
wonderful attractions are not yet understood by the outside 
world. Eighty-five miles of wagon road and the lack of accom- 
modations at the lake d&ter the professional tourist. But for 
the lovers cf nature in her primitive aspects, the lake is all the 
more attractive. 

In order to visit Crater Lake the railroad is left at Medford, in 
southern Oregon, the wagon road running up the valley of Rogue 
River all the way to the foot of the ancient Mount Mazama. 
Many picturesque features are to be seen on climbing 
the gentle westward slope of the Cascade range. At one time 
the road follows the swiftly flowing river, at another it is shut 
in by forests so dense that but little blue sky can be seen 
through the tree tops. The more open forests of oak and 
yellow pine of the lower portion of the range give way to those 
of sugar pine and lastly of fir. For miles at a time the road 
seems lost in the forest, but emerges at last by the clear cold 
river. Sorecent have been the flows of lava upon this portion 
of the range that the river, for miles at a stretch, has as yet 
cut no well defined valley. Wherever it comes to the edge of a 
lava field, there we find waterfalls and deep cut canons. The 
lower falls of Rogue River have been formed in this manner. 
They are quite picturesque because of the volume of water, but 
far more beautiful are Mill Creek falls near by, where the 
stream plunges over a sheer cliff in a clean-cut sheet nearly two 
hundred feet high. 

As the summit of the mountains is approached, the hard lavas 
disappear and the road toils for miles through soft volcanic 
ashes. ‘The forest is still dense and almost depressing in its 
quiet solitudes. No mountains are in sight, and it is difficult 
to imagine that one is climbing a great range. Finally the 
forests become less dense and the road follows for a time the 
canon of one of the forks of the Rogue, cut hundreds of feet 
deep in the hardened volcanic tuffs, and having almost vertical 
walls. 

Leaving the Fort Klamath road near the summit of the Cas- 
cade range a northerly turn is made and the real ascent begins 
of what remains of the ancient volcano, Mount Mazama. In 
this beautiful park-like region there are dashing streams from 
the melting snows, groups of symmetrical firs of giant size, 


and open grassy slopes dotted with flowers. 

Three miles of gradual ascent, with one stretch of deep forest 
in which lie snowbanks still blocking the road the first week of 
August, and a plateau-like crest is reached. This flat is dotted 
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with groups of firs, with reaches of barren pumice-covered 
ground between, and here and there a grassy slope. 


Many features of the Cascade range astonish one. It is 
unusual to find upon the summit of a great mountain ridge 
such a beautiful park-like country. In fact it is difficult to 


realize that this is at an elevation of seven thousand feet. 

But the greatest surprise is yet tocome. To the north there 
seems to be a gap in the plateau, 2 sort of vacancy such as the 
** jumping-off place” at the end of the earth might be. Turning 
in that direction, a moment’s walk brings us all at once out 
upon the brink of a great precipice. 

One thousand feet below the park-like plateau on which we 
stand there is a sheet of water of the deepest blue, reflecting in 
its mirrored surface miles upon miles of rocky cliffs which hem 
itin upon every side. The rugged and often nearly vertical 
walls of the great pit, almost circular in shape and five miles 
across, rise from three to four thousand feet above its lowest 
depths. Within this pit a symmetrical volcanic cone rises more 
than two thousand five hundred feet, but is even then overlooked 
by the walls around it. The depression is filled with the purest 
mountain water to a depth of two thousand feet—quiet in the 
morning with not a breath of air to break the distinctness of 
the reflections, dimpled with tiny whitecaps in the afternoon as 
the breezes sweep down past the crags and spasmodically over 
its surface, but all of the time of a deep ultramarine blue, 
fringed about the edges where the water is shallower with a 
border of green. 

Looking toward the Llao Rock rises the symmetrical cone of 
Wizard Island eight hundred feet above the surface of the 
water. Inits deep crater lies a snow bank the year around. 
Although covered with scattered trees it can have been only a 
few hundred years since this cone was in eruption. 

The Llao Rock at the northern end of the lake is the most 
wonderful single cliff. It rises with a sheer front about two 
thousand feet, presenting a considerable resemblance to EI] 
Capitan in the Yosemite Valley. At the west end of the lake 
rises the Watchman, another one of the high points of the rim. 
Between it and Llao Rock is the Devil’s Backbone—a jagged 
wall of lava cutting the cliffs. 

Dutton Cliffs at the southeastern side are nearly as high and 
precipitous as Llao Rock. They are finely banded with succes- 
sive layers of lava, which here, as in all the cliffs about the 
lake, dip away from what was originally the heart of the 
volcano. 

Upon the southern side, in the vicinity of the camp ground, 
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the cliffs are broken down considerably and are covered wher- 
ever there is opportunity with graceful fir trees. A difficult 
climb of one thousand feet from the camp ground brings us to 
the summit of Cathedral Rock. The view from this point is 
perhaps the finest of any about the lake. 

To descend the deep and tortuous trail from the camp to the 
level of the lake gives a better realization of the height and 
steepness of the walls. Particularly interesting is a ride upon 
the surface of the lake. There are no boats, but a rude raft 
can be constructed of logs which will permit of short excursions 
along the shore in the quiet morning hours. In this way, fol- 
lowing the shore to the eastward, we come upon the Phantom 
Ship, one of the remarkable curiosities of the lake. It is an 
island formed by a jagged ridge of lava projecting above the 
water to the north of Dutton Cliffs. With the trees projecting 
from its sharp crest, it presents a remarkable likeness to a tur- 
reted battleship. 

Features of interest exist all about the lake, but these cannot 
be visited until boats are available. The wonderful blueness of 
the water, whether viewed from the top of the cliffs or from a 
raft upon its surface, continually attracts attention and arouses 
admiration. Although the water is of great purity there are no 
fish in it and but little life of any kind. There are no surface 
outlets, for the lowest points upon the rim are more than five 
hundred feet above the water. It is probable that the extremely 
limited drainage together with the precipitation upon the sur- 
face of the lake nearly or quite balances the evaporation ; 
although it is thought that there may be an underground outlet. 

The lowest points in the rim are formed by the valleys of Sun 
and Sand creeks. The topographic features of these valleys, 
together with the moraines and glacial scratches upon some of 
the highest portions of the rim of the crater, show clearly that 
when they were formed a great mountain must have existed over 
the present lake. Glacial scratches exist upon the outer slope of 
the rim but not upon the inner. The two valleys referred to 
were truncated at the time of the falling in of the mountain. 
One can walk up either of them upon a gentle grade until 
stopped by the precipitous walls of the crater. 

Crater Lake lies there in the heart of the Cascades in all its 
primitive beauty and grandeur. Fit companion is this wonder- 
ful lake for the Yosemite Valley and the Yellowstone Park, and 
there can be no question but that in time Crater Lake will be- 
come as much appreciated as the other two are at the present 
time. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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CHILD BIRDS OF OUR GARDENS. 
By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


FS: ES * .#*|E had no sooner trudged back through the dust 








of the plowed orchard, after photographing 
the blackbird child, than sounds of great dis- 
tress met us. There really was no distress at 
all, but the parent yellow warblers had taken 





L A ASS; to worrying. They were sure trouble was 
| arn ye. VS * Te . ~ 





coming. The woful sounds came from a pep- 
per-tree in the garden, and looking around we discovered condi- 
tions that made us exclaim, **O dear, we shall never get those 
little yellow birds to photograph.” We had been patiently wait- 
ing for them to ripen, exactly as we wait for peaches and pome- 
granates. But we had not intended to wait long enough for 
them to fall. 

Looking up we saw the four, two in the tree top, and two in 
the brim of the nest, lifting their half-developed wings and 
echoing the danger cry of their parents in a baby tone. 

It was late, but we must have the picture! Else when they 
grew up, how would anybody know how such people looked when 
they were children?’ It might be discovered that they belonged 
to royalty, or they might become politicians, and the magazines 
might want their photographs in successive stages. Besides, 
our own family album would be incomplete. We would not like 
to place it in the lap of visitors to look over, were the yellow 
warbler babies left out. So up the tree I began to climb. 

Now would any person of the gentle sex be ready for emer- 
vencies in the vocation of nature study, she must, like Little 
Nancy Etticoat, wear a short petticoat, as a matter of habit 
when she doesn’t happen to be going to church. 

As for climbing trees in the pursuit of knowledge or fun, many 
a woman works harder and looks droller attempting the ascent 
to some other eminence. I had not reached the junction of the 
second series of limbs when there came a flutter and a skurry on 
the descending scale and all four of the birdlings disappeared. 

Had the parent birds maintained silence at this point, their 
young ones would have remained lost to us. But their solicitude 
overcame their caution. They at once became more nervous 
in short, hysterical. They hesitated between placing them- 
selves in the hands of their friends or fighting us with all the 
ourage of the ir convictions. 

Had we been a railway franchise, they could not have shown 
more vigorous protest. In the rush and clamor the children flew 


and fluttered in al] directions, until a certain note of ©‘ Hush!” 


from the parents, tardily given, when all was quiet and we gave 
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it up for awhile. But we had no notion of giving it up for 
good. Anda patient, still watch from the windows rewarded 
our efforts. We succeeded in catching a couple of the stubby- 
tailed, quaint little birds. 

There is a popular belicf that the numerical system belongs 
to the human race alone. But we do know from unmistakable 
proofs that most birds count, in nesting time at least. Those 
parent warblers did not give up their search for the two we held, 
though the two they had secreted in a rose bush so thorny we 
couldn’t reach them, were fed every few minutes to keep up their 
spirits. We restored the babes after a visit to the photograph 


gallery, and there was the usual scene of family rejoicing. <A 











fatted calf was served in the person of a plump garden spider 
who had mistaken the midday gloom of the garden corner for 
moonshine. 

In the matter of counting noses in nesting time, the towhees 
are an instance. Should two fall out of the nest, though in- 
} 


stantly removed from the netghborhood, the parent birds keep 


up the search, in which quest all the birds of the garden take 
active and vocal part. And vou will recognize a child towhee 
at sight when you have looked at his picture. The feet and 
legs are strong, but not so ludicrously large as the blackbird’s, 


and not so delicate as those of the yellow warbler, who perches 


in place of promenading. The child towhee knows full well 
that he was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. The 
fates have decreed that he must scratch tora living. Like the 
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true philosopher he does 
not try to shirk his part 
in the world, but earl) 
takes to the ground, 
where he runs, and 
dodges, and hops and 
skips, and grows alert 





of eye and ear, always 
near brush or other cover. 
Dr. Watts was more of 
a moralist than an orni- 
thologist. What mother 
has not taught her child- 
ren the illustrious lines 
“ Birds in their little nests agree 
And ’tis ashameful sight 


When children in one family 
Fall out and chide and fight.” 











His intention was good, Ay LE 
but his observation poor. 

Birds in their little nests are extremely selfish. Their table 
manners are bad. They do often “fall out” on this account. 
They would fight as well, Iam convinced, were it not for the fact 
that they are obliged to hold on with their claws as soon as they 
are old enough to reach the brim of the nest when dinner is 
coming. As it is, if a young mocker or towhee can manage by 
hook or crook to plant one foot on the neck of a little comrade 
in hunger, it holds it fast until the repast is served. They will 
stand upon each other’s backs in spite of protest, sometimes losing 
the meal in a mutual struggle for supremacy. And in the mat- 
ter of cuddling into the bottom of the warm nest, each seeks to 
burrow under its fellow until at last several “fall out ” together 
and ‘‘ agree” to remain on or near the ground the rest of their 
lives. As to length of life, or as to whether a baby towhee shall 
live long enough to become a juvenile, remains for the cats to 
determine—that is, if cats are permitted to lurk in the garden 
shrubbery. For our part we see to it that they do not lurk for 
any length of time. 

Young mockers are as liable to fall out as towhees, and for 
the same reasons. I believe mocking-bird parents do replace 
their young. Repeated observations and much hearsay evidence 
convince me. One helpless infant fell out and lay in the grass, 
on its back. I put down my hand to pick it up, when it caught 
my fingers with its toes before I could grasp the bird. In this 
way, topsy turvy, and clinging of itself, it was carried around 
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the yard. I placed it right side up with care on the ground 
when it immediately turned over, feet up, and crying with all its 
might. ‘The mother flew to it, or just above it, and the child 
bird caught her feet with its toes just as it had taken hold of my 
fingers. It was lifted in this way several times a few inches 
above the grass. 

Dark was coming on and I replaced it in the nest. Next day 
I found it on the ground. Placing it in a box so it should re- 
main in my sight and not struggle away, I watched from an 
upper window. The mother flew down and stepped lightly upon 
the back of the young one, clutching an instant, but unable to 

















YoOuNG MOCKING Brrpb. 


get a good hold. She returned several times, apparently trying 
to teach the child the art of turning over on its back and taking 
hold. I went down and turned it over, but the little thing was 
stupid. A boy, whom I know and respect, told me that he has 
seen a mother mocker carry a young one into the nest, and I be- 
lieve his story. 

As to the further baby habits of the mocker family, I have 
not room in this article to describe them. Of all our child birds 
they are the most interesting, probably for the reason that they 
remain infantile for so long a period. They do not seem to gain 
in intelligence at an early day. But let a mocker once come of 
age, and you need no other birds in your garden for company. 
You have all the birds. 
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But mocking-birds are growing less abundant each season. 
Where once four birds were nesting in the garden, a single 
couple are this year striving to raise their interesting family. 
Enemies to their freedom have arrested normal conditions. I 
would as soon shut up in cages our Southern California sunshine 
as to cage a mocker. No one hasaright. They belong to the 
freedom of our Paradise. They are found north only through 
Salimas Valley and up the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys 
to Marysville. 


Pasadena, Cal 


A SONG FOR ARIZONA. 


By THOS. WOOD STEVENS 


° 
HE kings of the world have waxed and died in nar- 
rower states than mine ; 
And realms have risen to rampant power, to sink 
in drear decline, 
That were poor by the measure of my wealth—the 
creditors of the brine. 


Across my purple peaks the snows fal! scant and 
dry away, 

And the breasts of earth that should be full are 
withered and rimed and grey 

For the chill is mine of the dewless night, till the 
barren, aching day. 


I call to my heedless, jeweled sky—the shimmering 
wanton smiles, 

Flinging her bacchant robes of cloud across the 
thirsty miles ; 

And the intimate stars come near in the night to 





bare her mocking wiles. 


I call on his hastening trails the wind, where the mad dust- 
demons glide, 

But he answers me with the sting of a lash and only a pause 
to chide, 

And his forefront sweeps as a gloomy flame where the silence 


stretches wide. 


For I was old when the Younger Sea arose to seek my _ bed, 
And in my tale ’tis but a night that he and I were wed, 
For in the morn I woke again, and the love of him was dead. 





~ 
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I rose and thrust him from my side, although he loved me well, 

And he was wroth to leave a house for the wailing winds to 
dwell; 

He cursed me with his father’s curse; we struggled, and he fell. 


And on that morn across my brow he seared an open scar, 

As the fingers of the Younger Sea have branded with a star 

The brides that have one time been his, where his roving foot- 
prints are. 


And in that scar upon my brow, the token of his hate, 
Still burns the ghost of his desire and the seal of his estate ; 
For Time hath deeper scored the wound—the riven kiss of fate. 


But in my heart I hide the wealth he gave the night before, 

And little men find to lure them on—a little that dreams of 
more, 

But they may not face the wrath that guards the Sea’s dear 
gifts of yore. 


For I dare not show the first love’s gifts to him that now is lord, 
As I am faithful to the Sun in all things save the hoard 
Of hidden gems of the banished Sea that in my breast is stored. 


Now since the Sun hath held me queen, and kissed my lips with 
fire, 

I have risen young again each morn and robed in queen’s attire, 

Stifling the dream of other days in the heat of his desire. 


Chicago, I11. 


THE DELILAH ORDER. 
By WILLIAM MORRISON PATTERSON. 


N one of those old towns of Tusayan, 
if Where terraced roofs are piled against the sky 
In dusky heaps, a woman, glad of eye, 
Sits singing on the house-top of her clan. 
When all at once she chokes into a groan, 

For lo! a shame-faced man upon the trail, 

Her husband, with his locks all shorn! the wail 
Breaks from her lips and leaves her heart a stone. 
O, she will “‘ trust the white man ” after this! 

You who propose to trample as you ** tame ” 

Those simple souls, have played a reckless game. 
Your craftiness has foiled your wits, I wis ; 

Or else, since you adopt Delilah’s arts, 

Delilah’s lying love is in your hearts. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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By MARY AUSTIN. 
CHAPTER III. 


T appears that my father had talked to his friends about 
1 his family, and had even chosen a house for us, which was 
a comfort to my mother to know, and Fitzgerald had 
some things of his, chiefly mining tools which could be sold, 
but altogether we were in desperate case. I could see plainiy 
enough that the miners were inclined to think with cousin 
Trethvan, that my father had met death unfairly because of 
the money; but there were a few, and they were chiefly the 
women, who thought with my mother that he had fallen ill by 
the way and might be looked for to return. I have since 
thought it would have been a greater kindness if she could 
have been brought to believe him dead, for she was always 
fancying him suffering, dying, and in need of her. 

All this time we were in great trial because of our poverty, 
which we could not bring ourselves to mention to anyone, and 
I fretting because I could think of no way to help. I was very 
well grown at that time andit seemed a shame that I could not 
do for my mother as well asa man. When I said to mother at 
last that I would go up to the Merry 7hought and ask for work 
she dried her eyes and said, though I was not very well pleased 
with it, that she would go with me. So we set off up the hill 
at about the time when the day shift came out of the mine and 
the Superintendent sat at his door smoking and hearing their 
report. He considered a while when he had heard me, and was 
beginning a refusal when the night foreman spoke to him aside. 
Mr. Farley threw a look at my mother, very quick and bright, 
in a way he had, and after alittle he said, *‘ I suppose you would 
not care to do anything yourself, Mrs. Truscott ?” 

My mother thanked him very kindly that since her boy had 
no father and herself no man, she would be glad of a chance to 
fend for us both. 

Mr. Farley said that the Chinese cook, and the boy who waited 
table would be leaving, and as he expected to reduce the work- 
ing force, he thought my mother might manage the cooking 
with me to help. 

We were very thankful for the opportunity though it went 
against my mother’s pride to take service, and with a little more 
talk it was all arranged. There were twenty men to cook for, 
and the ways were strange, but the miners, who were many of 
them good cooks themselves, gave her many a friendly hint. 
My own part of the work did not prevent me from getting about 
to pick up new ideas which I brought to her; and with this, my 
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wages being sixteen dollars, she began to regard me, and I to 
feel myself, a great help to her. 

We stayed at the Merry Thought five months, and all that 
time not a word of my father. Mr. Farley had inquiries made, 
but to no account, and we gradually fell out of the way of talk- 
ing of it, though it was never out of my mother’s mind I knew 
by the way she had of stopping her work to look down the road, 
and her quick paleness at a strange step or an unexpected knock. 
Sometimes when she had cooked some savory dish, she would 
keep a portion of it by her until it was quite spoiled, and though 
she said nothing I knew very well what wasin hermind. Often 
in the night she would come and cry upon her pillow and I 
would comfort her. 

So, having the favor of Mr. Farley, earning a good wage, and 
being made much of by my mother, I came to think rather well 
of myself. On that account I took it hard that the men should 
make light of my employment, calling me “John Chinaman” 
and ** Polly-put-the-kettle-on,” and making a great joke of the 
apron I wore, The boys too, of whom there were a few at Po- 
sada, a little older than I, and rather the worse for having had 
the run of mining camps, plagued me a good deal about my 
greenness and old-country ways. To be even with them I 
bragged and swaggered, and outdid them at the very tricks they 
taught me, which were principally swearing and playing cards. 
That was the perennial amusement at Posada, and most played 
for money. And partly I suppose because of the Truscott blood, 
and partly because I was fool enough to think it proved me a 
man, it was not long before I was at it. Besides my wages, 
which my mother was very liberal about letting me dispose of, 
I did errands for Mr. Farley, and was seldom without a small 
coin or two. But luckily enough, before any great harm was 
done my mother found me out, coming down upon us behind the 
smelter with the cards spread out and a little pile of silver 
beside. 

My mother’s grief and amazement were beyond the help of 
words, and perhaps she felt it was a case for a man to deal with. 
At any rate she marched me off to Mr. Farley, in one breath 
berating me, bewailing her lot, blaming the superintendent for 
my defection, and demanding that he should rate me soundly as 
I deserved. And that was hard upon Mr. Farley, since it was 
certainly no duty of his, and himself an inveterate player. But 
when my mother was gone he talked to me long of my duty to 
her, in a way that brings tears to my eyes to remember, and 
then with very much point and good sense about the evils of 
gambling. And, as I learned afterwards, not without reason; 
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for he had played away a fortune, and when the fit was on him 
was still the most reckless and unluckiest gambler of them all. 

The worst, or perhaps the best of that matter was that the 
men got to know of my escapade and were forever asking me 
what was “trumps,” and if they might “‘come into the pot,” 
and the like gibes, until I wished never to hear of a card again. 
And there was this result of Mr. Farley’s getting to know some- 
thing of my mother’s anxiety on my behalf, that within the 
month he sent for her to know if she would take charge of the 
spring station at Black Rock. 

There was no water at Posada fit for drinking or cooking, all 
that was used for such purposes being brought from Black Rock 
seven miles to the south and west. Long strings of burros, each 
with a pair of barrels slung across his back, ambled up and down 
the hill trail with water to be sold to householders at five cents 
a gallon. This had been a great vexation to my mother in her 
work, having to count the cost of her scrub water. 

The man who held the spring by some sort of squatter’s right 
had made himself obnoxious to the Merry Thought Mining and 
Milling Co., and they having disposessed him, Mr. Farley put it 
in our way to take. So it was that when I was near to thirteen 
years of age, and my mother, grown hopeless of my father’s re- 
turn, put on a widow’s dress, we went to live together at Black 
Rock. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LL the east side of the Coso Hills is overlaid by old lava 
OF flows, weathering away in patches. What is the meadow 
of Black Rock has been perhaps a lake, for the lava 
breaks abruptly on three sides of it, and north and south, long 
gorges, the paths of old rivers, lead out of it. Through them 
runs the stage road up from Mojave. A large clear spring 
wells out from the lava rim, watering all the meadow and 
dwindling down the gorge. The house, which was partly of 
stone and a very good one for those parts, stood where the 
spring poured into a large stone basin or trough, built for 
convenience of the water carriers. 

There was a row of trees by the house, good grass in the 
meadow, and beyond, a strip of ground that my mother pounced 
upon at once as promising a kitchen garden. ‘Twice a week 
the Mojave stage stopped there for dinner, and for every head 
of stock watered we had five cents, and for every gallon of 
water carried away one cent. 

Besides that my mother sold bread and pies to the miners, and 
later we had a very pretty profit from the vegetable garden. 
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All things considered we had a very good outlook, and with it a 
feeling of independence and some sense of home. We had with 
us an old man in charge of the stage stables, toward whom the 
company had some reason for kindness. “Old Pete” he was 
called, and if he had any other name I never knew. He had 
little to say, and almost no use of his hands because of lead 
poisoning, but he contrived to earn his keep, and made no 
trouble. 

We had not been long at Black Rock before we saw a way to 
increase both our labors and our income. 

The ores of Coso are complex and contain quantities of lead. 
Men working with them, often in a sweat, in close tunnels, and 
without conveniences for bathing, suffered from lead poisoning. 
Added to this the effects of a monotonous diet, illy prepared, 
and it was small wonder that they would at times pay any price 


ser 


for a week of clean comforts at ** Truscott’s,” as our place came 
quickly to be called. 

South of us, five miles back in the hills, were the Coso hot 
springs, excellent for lead poisoning and for rheumatism con- 
tracted in draughty tunnels. Mother and I rode out there on 
our second Sunday at Black Rock, to see the place where my 
father had spent the last weeks of his life that we had any ac- 
count of. It was a curious place to see, the soil all red and rain- 
bow streaked, with greasy mud bubbling in pools, and steam jets 
issuing from solid ground. There was a man fromthe Mohawk 
camping near by to make use of the bath-house which stood over 
an issue of steam in one of the three ravines where the springs 
were. He told us many facts and some curious theories, con- 
cerning them, but what he did not tell us, the one thing that 
would have served us well, was that he had but recently moved the 
bath-house from the east canon to the west. 

It was a good life that we led at Black Rock; open air, hard 
work, and sound sleep, and a little money put away in the stock- 
ing against need. I grew strong and tall, but my mother, 
though she wore widow's weeds, had not forgotten her old trick 
of going to the door to look down the road when no one was ex- 
pected. It was down that road in September of our first year, 
at Black Rock, that Macnamar came to us ; came down from the 
Bully Boy, carried on a cot, strapped and bandaged in a most 
amazing manner. They brought him by night because of the 
heat of the day, with eight men to carry the cot by turns, for it 
was a steep and winding trail, and others to go before to light 
the way with grease-wood fires. Four hours they carried him 
as tenderly as might be, and we at Black Rock tracked them as 
they came by the fires that flared and went out beside the trail. 
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Macnamar had been hurt in the premature explosion of a 
giant-powder blast, and the mining company, who were respon- 
sible for that carelessness, had sent him to ““Truscott’s,” because 
of the fame of my mother’s nursing. He was cut about the head, 
had an arm and tworibs broken, and some internal injuries from 
having been thrown several yards and rocks rained upon him. 
But for all he was so mewed up in bandages that we could 
scarcely see what sort he was, he gave us an impression of pleas- 
antness, and mother took to him from the first. The second 
time the Doctor came to see him, driving down from Owen’s 
Valley, he brought Macnamar a basket of fruit, and I came in 
for the greater part of it. There was one sort of plum which 
Mr. Macnamar called a prune, the first of the kind I had seen, 
which pleased me so much that I promised myself to plant the 
seed. And that was the beginning of our acquaintance, for 
though he was so ill he could not forbear to explain to me that 
seedling fruit could not be counted on to produce its like, and 
though it might occasionally be better than its immediate for- 
bear, it was more likely to be worse. Nevertheless I planted 
my prune, secretly doubting what I had never heard before, and 
by the time Mr. Macnamar was well of his hurts it had begun 
to grow. 

As soon as ever he could sit on our porch in the sun Mr. Mac- 
namar began to take an interest in our garden and to suggest 
plans for managing the irrigating, my mother being accustomed 
to say that where she was brought up people were content to 
let God do the watering. Macnamar had been pretty much over 
the State, and would talk tous by the hour of orange groves, 
and foothill slopes white with almond bloom, and the haze of 
bare fig branches; but most he talked of the Santa Clara and 
the delight of its bloom and dropping fruit, and the continuous 
whine of bees, until I was all afire to be gone out of this big, 
brown land where no trees were, nor any singing birds, and the 
foliage was grey and wooly, or whitey-green. It was to the 
Santa Clara Macnamar would be going when he had made his 
strike. In the meantime he pottered about our garden, making 
himself comfortable to our lives, and I fell into the way of call- 
ing him Mac, after the fashion of the West, which is not so 
much disrespect as an effort at friendliness. 

As soon as his strength was recovered Mac would take a burro, 
a water keg, pick and shovel, and such small matters of a pros- 
pector’s outfit and be off to the hills for as long as his supplies 
lasted, always with a show of secrecy and an evasive manner of 
putting off inquiry that made us believe that he had a particular 
end in view. Nor were we alone in supposing this. Ike Mal- 
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lory, the teamster hauling bullion and supplies from Posada to 
the railroad, the most inveterate gossip on the road, kept watch 
and tally of these expeditions. 

** Where’s Mac?” he would say, throwing down his jerk line 
at our watering trough. ‘Off’n the hills again? Say, I bet 
y’ Mac’s on th’ trail of suthin’, antimony, or colemanite, or one 
of these here lost mines.” For Coso, like every mining district, 
had more than one such—rich ledges touched upon, lost again 
and searched for unavailingly. 

*’What’ll y’ bet, eh ?” Ike would run on, “ Mac’s too smart 
to be nosing around the hills for nothin’. Uster work at the 
Defiance, an’ every month or so he’d take that animal of his’n 
and sashay ’round the hills for a spell. Bet y’ he’s onto some- 
thin’. If I was you I’d find out.” 

To do Ike justice there is little that would have withstood his 
good natured inquisitiveness, and no doubt he would have lost 
no time in giving a name to another peculiarity of Macnamar’s 
which my mother and I wondered at, but never mentioned. 
Whenever the stage, or strange conveyances, drove up, Mac 
stood off, himself unnoticed, until he had scrutinized each trav- 
eler, and on returning from his prospecting trips, he would 
never go directly to the house, but around by the barn, and 
wait there until he had an opportunity of questioning me as to 
all who might be in the house or had been there in his absence. 
But with all this Mac gave no offense, and there was that in his 
face which made it impossible to think evil. 

It was well on in our second summer and we were prospering 
finely, beginning to think that we could not manage the place 
without Macnamar, and my mother willing to put a bit of rib- 
bon about her dress, and forgetting to look down the road at all 
hours. Macnamar had gone to the hills with his burro, whom 
he called Matilda, for no reason that I could ever learn, and on 
the fifth day of his absence, about the middle of the afternoon, 
I was out looking for one of our cows that had strayed, climbing 
the high ridge of the old crater from which the black rock 
poured down on our meadow. I saw Mac trotting along beside 
Matilda on the trail from the Hot Springs. I judged that he 
must have reached home before me a good two hours, but when 
I came down the hill by the corral I saw him sitting in a nook 
of the Black Rock, quite hidden behind the stables. 

** Hullo, Mac,” I said, ** what’s up?” 

He came to help me unsaddle, and said with something odd in 
his voice, that there was a stranger in the house, and I, being 
used to his ways, only said that I would go and see. 

‘This is my son, Mr. Beatty,” said my mother, when I had 
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found her chatting on the porch with a slight, dark complex- 
ioned man, pleasant looking, though sharp featured, and some- 
what more dressed than was usual at the mines. WhenI had 
said good afternoon, and learned that he had come that after- 
noon by the Mojave stage, and meant to stay an indefinite time, 
there appeared no more to do but to tell these things to Macna- 
mar, to his visible discomfort. 

He looked at Matilda and at the hills as if he had a mind to 
run away, and then fell to questioning me about Mr. Beatty and 
what he might be saying to my mother. At last as it grew 
toward supper time and he would not be persuaded to come up 
to the house, I suggested that I should bring my mother down 
to the corral and he could lay the whole case before her. Mac- 
namar seemed greatly relieved at that, though doubtful if she 
would come, and I who had no doubts at all on the score of what 
I could persuade my mother to do, went off to fetch her. 

My mother came, a good deal flustered it seemed to me, and 
speaking more sharply to Mac than I had ever heard her. 

*’ Well, Mr. Macnamar, it’s high time that you should be ex- 
plaining to your friends why it is you must turn tail and make 
off whenever a stranger pokes his nose in the door. An honest 
man, I’m thinking, should be braver than that.” From which 
remark I gathered that my mother had given more thought to 
Mac’s peculiarities than she had been willing to admit to me. 

** And now, Jack,” she went on, “* be off with you while I hear 
what all this pother is about.” 

I suppose I must have looked rather blank at that for Mac 
spoke up for me handsomely. 

**I don’t mind him in the least, ma’m ; Jack’s a sensible lad, 
and there’s nothing he shouldn’t hear.” At that, without wait- 
ing for any further permission, I settled myself on the hay to 
lose no word of Macnamar’s tale. 

The story he told us among the hay bales that day at Black 
Rock was not a long one, and I must make it shorter yet to make 
room for what follows. 

About this time of the year, two years since, Macnamar had 
been mining in Calaveras county, in company with one Beatty, 
who, from the glimpse he had had of him, Mac believed to be 
the very same now smoking comfortably on our front porch. 
They had bought a placer claim and were still holding it, though 
rather worse for the venture, when one of the sudden excitements 
to which mining camps are liable, broke out in that neighbor- 
hood. 

There flocked to the camp a great crowd of men, beyond the 
capacity of the town to shelter. Accordingly when late one 
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evening a man applied at their cabin for lodging, they took him 
in readily enough, particularly as he seemed very ill. Indeed, 
the man was so much sicker than they thought, that before 
morning he was in the delirium of fever, and died two days later 
without being able to give any account of himself. But all 
through his delirium he raved of the Coso Hills, and of a very 
great fortune that he had hidden there; but nothing coherent. 
All they could gather was that the fortune was in gold, and 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the hot springs. Macnamar 
sat up with the sick man the first night and Beatty the second, 
and the morning after Macnamar woke to find the stranger 
dead, and Beatty missing. 

Thinking the matter over, Macnamar surmised that just be- 
fore his death the sick man had recovered consciousness sufh- 
ciently to give some more definite account of himself, or his for- 
tune, and that Beatty, not willing to share his knowledge, had 
made off quietly as the surest way to prevent his partner getting 
any inkling of it. Whatever money and papers he might have 
had Beatty had taken also, for there were none found, but sewed 
into a sort of flannel undervest, Macnamar found a small folded 
fragment of buckskin on which were certain memoranda in ink 
that, he thought, gave a clue to the whereabouts of the fortune. 
Now Macnamar, having, as he supposed, reason to believe that 
Beatty with his superior knowledge had made all haste to secure 
the treasure, did nothing in that direction for a time. But with 
the buckskin map in his possession he could not keep his 
thoughts away from the Coso Hills, and in the course of time 
drifted there, working in mines, and getting the lay of the land. 
He learned that Beatty had been before him, but judged from 
circumstantial evidence, the fact that Beatty had borrowed the 
money to go away upon, that he had found nothing. 

So Mac had gone treasure hunting on his own account, but of 
one thing he was sure, that as long as the treasure, coin, nug- 
gets, or rich ore, lay undiscovered in the Coso Hills, Beatty could 
be counted on to return. And now it appeared he had come ; 
and what was to be done about it ? 

Well, my mother laughed when she had heard the whole of it, 
though as if she were relieved to find it no worse. Here wasa 
great coil, she said, a man who had behaved scurvily sitting as 
bold as brass on her front porch, the man he had wronged dead 
in his grave, and the only other man who knew of it, and had 
done no wrong, ashamed to meet him. But as for herself, her’s 
was a public house, and nobody could be turned away who be- 
haved himself. ‘‘ Though I don’t blame you, Mac, for not want- 
ing to keep company with the likes of him,” she said kindly. 
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Iam sure that my mother took no stock in the story of the 
treasure, nor his chances of finding it. Nobody, without having 
tried it, can understand the proprietary right which a pros- 
pector for an indicated ledge, or a treasure-hunter, grows to feel 
in the thing he seeks. But I, who knew Mac so well, under- 
stood without being able to put it into words how his gentle, 
upright spirit felt somehow a sharer in the other’s meanness 
through his mere knowledge of it, and that if he was ashamed 
it was not for himself, but Beatty. Perhaps my mother under- 
stood more of this than she would admit, but at that time she 
pooh-hoo-ed the whole matter, saying that it was supper time 
and that we must come up to the house. But you may be sure I 
was all agog when we came into the dining-room to see what 
would happen. 

‘* How de do, Mac,” said Mr. Beatty, not the least taken aback. 
‘*‘ The stagedriver told me you were here.” 

Mother put Mr. Beatty into an upper room over the parlor, 
but Mac and I slept out of doors, after the fashion of the hills, 
rolled in our blankets, on the roof of the front porch to get the 
air. I lay awake for a long time—wide-eyed with excitement. 
The little owls mourned all around from the rocks, and off in the 
hills a coyote howled. At last I heard a sound from Beatty's 
room that convinced me that he slept. I rolled across the roof 
to Macnamar’s bed and called him softly. “Say, Mac,” I said, 
**I wish you would let me help you look for that gold. I ride 
around in the hills a lot, and I most know I can help you. 
Honest, Mac, I don’t want any of it, I just want to help you find 
it and beat that scamp Beatty.” 

Then Mac made me promise to keep faith with him, and I said 
**Cross my heart to die,” which I thought was very appropriate 
for the occasion, and when we had agreed to meet at the little 
meadow in the morning to look at the map, I fell asleep ina 
delightful sense of adventure and conspiracy. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


AUGUST. 
By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 
The sky a shield of brass laid gleaming fold on fold, 
The sun upon its marge a boss of molten gold; 
And black against the blaze a hawk careening slow, 
Like some grim fate at gaze upon a joy below. 


Tabor College, Iowa. 
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By BLANCHE BORING SNOW. 

[This bit of historical anecdote gains admission to these crowded pages 
not by reason of the importance of the incident related, but for its very 
genuine aroma of the days when California was in the making and for the 
revealing sidelight it throws on the boyish, generous, impulsive, whole- 


souled men who had thrilled afar to the rumor of these wider horizons- 
It is 


and to whose eager way desert, mountain and ocean had been no bar. 
told by Mrs. Snow in almost the words of Thomas Swain, now a resident 
of Palo Alto, and the last survivor of the merry party of haif a century 
ago.—Ep. | 

FEW days before the Legislature of 1850-51 closed its 

eventful session at San José (April 22, 1851), the owners 

of the only stage line to San Francisco raised the fare 
from fifteen dollars to twenty-five dollars. No earthly reason 
for it, except just that they wanted the money. They thought 
that they had a cinch on the legislators, as some of them lived 
in the city and a good many more went that way to get home. 
Gen. Bidwell and some of the rest swore right out in church 
they wouldn’t be gouged in that fashion ; they’d just go by the 
little steamer Jenny Lind, from Alviso. But, come to find out, 
her owners were in the combine, and the fare was twenty-five 
dollars that way, too. Then there was wrath a-plenty. Gen. 
Bidwell vowed he’d walk and carry his baggage on his shoulders 
before he’d pay a cent over the regular fare, and Kames and 
Covarrubias said they’d go with him. While they were storm- 
ing around I happened to come along in front of the court house. 
(My! you’d laugh to have seen that court house. It wasn’t 
much like the one now.) I was hauling lumber those days— 
making money at it, too, for they were doing lots of building. 
The sight of me must have put an idea into the General's head. 
** Here, Swain,” he called, ‘*do you know anyone in town who’s 
got a prairie schooner ?” ‘Then he told me their predicament, 
Kames and Covarrubias saying *‘Amen” to everything the 
General said, and I finally agreed to take them in my lumber 
wagon. 

When I went round to report my schooner and oxen ready, it 
seemed as if the whole Legislature was there wanting to go 
along. Well, I hustled off and got three fifteen-foot schooners 
and piled up seventy-five valises, trunks, blanket rolls and grub 
boxes. Then the men began to wonder where they were going 
to ride, for every wagon was piled up high. 

‘‘I’m going to ride my own horse; I brought him with me,” 
said the General. Covarrubias said he’d hire a horse and go 
with him, and then just like a lot of boys they all turned to 
hiring horses and carriages and arranging themselves in parties. 
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They started into it because they didn’t want to pay twenty-five 
dollars stage fare, but the trip in the end cost a lot more than 
that, I guess. But it wasn’t the money they cared about. It 
was the principle. Money didn’t count much in those days. 
Bidwell said he’d be the head of the commissary department 
and with a “ Hurrah, boys!” off we started about eleven o’clock 
in the morning, the General going ahead to select a camp. 

We got to the Murphy tract near Mt. View in the evening an 
hour by sun—what? Oh, an hour before sundown. ‘There 
were three of the horseback men with a campfire built by a pile 
of logs. We turned the oxen out to graze and put on water for 
the coffee. Pretty soon here came the General loaded down with 
chickens tied to his saddle and a lot of eggs in a box. °* Don’t 
ask me where I got ’em. I said I’d be commissary general and 
I’ve got to look out for my men,” he said. 

We took the coffee water and scalded the chickens and cleaned 
them. Iwas head cook, While I was getting supper in ‘wo 
frying pans—think of that ! two pans for that gang—the others 
spread blankets on the grass, with chunks of wood for seats, 
and lighted some lanterns. 

We ate a big supper, and then sat around the fire and told °49 
stories till twelve o’clock. You just couldn’t hardly believe 
some of those stories now, and yet we did, for there wasn’t a one 
of us but had had mighty strange adventures. Gen. Bidwell 
had crossed the plains in ’45 and had lots of hairbreadth escapes 
to save his cattle and property, such as swimming the Platte 
river to escape the Cheyennes and Pottawotamies. 

We started out after an early breakfast next morning with 
plenty of hot coffee and chocolate. My, but the valley did look 
beautiful! No orchards or houses then to cut it up, but miles 
and miles of grass and flowers—a regular blanket of them. 
That night we camped at Sloane’s ranch, two and a half miles 
from Mayfield, where the old ’dobe house is, and filled up on 
jerked beef and more ’49 stories. 

The third night we reached the Mission Dolores. The Gen- 
eral found some old Spanish settlers there, friends of his, and 
they stopped him and made him camp there instead of going on 
into the city. I turned the cattle out in the high grass (there 
isn’t much high grass around the Mission now ), and they 
brought me hay besides. I tell you they treated us well. They 
sent us venison and sent their vagueros to gather wood for our 
fires. 

We were late getting into camp and the men around retarded 
us, so the General told them, “‘Despues de la comida todos ustedes 
vienen otra vez con serapes,” etc. They went away and, my 
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stars! but they came in a crowd—men and women—with their 
blankets, and there we sat round the fire and laughed and told 
stories in Spanish and English till one o’clock. 

Next morning at eight o’clock we started for the sand hills. 
That was before they put down the board road, and on account 
of the sand shifting so there was no beaten track. The road 
just wound around the hills in a kind of general way. It wasa 
terrible pull. Sometimes the oxen were knee deep in sand and 
the wheels up to the hub. They could not pull more than two 
hundred yards at a time. Finally I had to put all three yoke 
to each wagon and pull them in one at atime. It was late in 
the afternoon when we reached town with the last wagon. The 
men had gone on into town, but they came back to meet me. 
They helped in every way and we were all tired when we finally 
got in. I put the cattle out and got some hay for them. I 
won’t tell you how much I paid for that hay, for you would not 
believe me. Then I engaged two stalwart young Irishmen to 
deliver the trunks next day, agreeing to pay them five dollars 
each. They had packed wood up Telegraph Hill and they 
guessed they could carry trunks up. Sure enough, they had 
them all delivered by noon. 

All the morning the men kept coming to me to settle, but I 
hadn’t had time to calculate what I ought to charge so I put 
them off. I finally figured it up that I ought to be satisfied 
with one hundred dollars for the job—seventy-five pieces of lug- 
gage at one dollar and a half would be about right. When I 
told General Bidwell this, he seemed astonished. ‘“‘Why, man,” 
he said, “‘a dollar and a half apiece ?” 

** Now look here,” I said, “‘ I’m not set on that price. If that 
is too much, say so. Just satisfy yourself and I'll be satisfied. 
I’ve had enough fun out of the trip to stand anything, I guess.” 

The General just threw back his head and roared. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘don’t you put the price at a cent less than ten dollars 
apiece—understand ?” 

‘**But that would be an imposition on the other parties and a 
degradation to me. All I ask is a fair compensation for my 
time and expenses.” 

** Now, you leave that tome. When the men come to pay up, 
you tell them just what you’ve told me—to suit themselves and 
you'll be satisfied. Don’t set any price at all. Now remember, 
if I’m not here, that’s what you’re to do. 

Well, pretty soon along came one of them and said ** Well, 
Swain, what’s my bill?” 

I felt like a fool, but I answered “‘ Just what you pay volun- 
tarily.” Out came his buckskin bag and he threw down an 
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ounce. (That is a Spanish coin worth sixteen dollars and it 
was used a great deal then.) I said, “I can’t take that. It is 
too much.” 

** Well,” he said, ‘* you wouldn’t set a price and that’s what I 
pay voluntarily. Takeit or leave it. I never pick up what I’ve 
put down.” 

Just then along came several others and saw what was going 
on.. One of them, a big, fat man in a Spanish cloak, said, 
‘Well, my trunk’s as big as his, and I guess I’ve got as much 
dust as he has,” so here came another ounce. It was no use for 
me to say anything. They crowded around and seemed to be 
trying who could do the most. Covarrubias gave me two and a 
half ounces for a big trunk to the water front. 

Well, they kept coming up from down town to pay up, They 
were the greatest set of men you ever saw. They just took out 
money by the handful. They said ** We propose to pay big for 
this train. We've had a glorious time.” 

None of them but General Bidwell’s horseback party—four, 
besides himself—had spent all the time in camp, for they had 
pushed ahead after the first night and finished the trip on the 
second day. But that did not seem to make any difference in 
the ‘‘ good time” they had had. 

Well, when I got time I counted my money. Eight hundred 
dollars! My governor! but I felt rich. Prices for lumber- 
hauling were pretty good, but I never made eight hundred dol- 
lars as easily as that before or since. 

When I went to dinner the men at the houses round came in 
with things for my grub box on my home trip. They brought 
me five or six chickens, hams, dried venison and chocolate and 
other things. Venison was a great treatto me. The dried beef 
and hams they gave me lasted me more than a month. 

Well, I thought I’d do some business, so I went down to buy 
some groceries. My friends at San José had sent for some things 
in this line. I thought while I was buying them I’d buy some 
extra and make a profit on them in San José. When I went to 
give my order, the storekeeper, although he’d never seen me be- 
fore, offered me credit for everything and he couldn’t do enough 
for me. You’d have thought I was a grandee. I was flattered, 
but I didn’t take him up on the credit proposition, but paid cash 
for my three hundred dollars worth of groceries. 

That was a fine time and General Bidwell was one of the 
finest men California ever saw. When he shook my hand that 
day at the Pioneers’ Reunion in San José he said, ‘‘ Well, Swain, 
good-by, and God bless you. We will never talk over old times 
together again, we two.” And he was right, for he’s gone over 
the Big Divide now. 
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THE PURSUIT OF EROS. 
By ZERUAH HUDSON. 





HE summer twilight had closed over the valley, the 
sun had sunk beyond the gleaming bay, and flocking 
shadows deepened the great cafions; but the hilltops 
glowed with a memory of the light that still bathed 
the top of Observatory Mountain. 

The Director and the Senior Astronomer were smok- 
ing together on the Observatory steps in the intimate 
silence of long friendship. Lounging upon opposite 
bastions, their eyes were set toward the golden cloud- 

rack that dominated the sunset sky, but their thoughts were fol- 

lowing separate ways. The Director was thinking of his 
daughter, and of his hopes and plans for her; the Senior, plan- 
ning little, was yet keenly alive to the sound of a faint laugh 
that now and then rippled the wide silence like distant music. 

Presently, the Senior rose, and with pocketed hands and well- 
constrained deliberateness, strolled to the terrace edge, where he 
stood for a moment, gazing over the hilltops. There was a 
flutter of white drapery through the lower dusk, and a ring of 
merry voices from across the cafion. Miss Jerrold and her 
nephew Jack Masters were on the golf trail; they would pass up 
the road just below him. It would be some minutes yet; he 
could finish his cigar and then join them. 

Sauntering back, he resumed his position on the bastion, say- 
ing with an unaccustomed craft that sat uneasily upon him but 
was wholly wasted upon his companion : 

‘Thought I saw smoke over there, but I guess it’s only fog, 
after all.” 

Dr. Webb roused from his revery, and spoke abruptly and as 
irrelevantly as the Senior himself, “‘ My little girl’s coming 
home this week, Gregory.” 

*’ Bless me!” exclaimed George Gregory, with unaffected 
interest, ““so she is. I’d forgotten it was to be so soon.” 

The Director sighed. ‘"It’s not soon, to me,” he replied, a 
little sadly, “‘It’s eight years since—” he broke off. 

*“Yes, yes,” returned Gregory, hurriedly. °“‘Eight years ;— 
eight years,” he slowly reiterated with a sympathetic stress 
that apologized for his forgetfulness. How swiftly the years 
had passed for himself, but how slowly they must have dragged 
for Dr. Webb since the light of his life went out with his wife’s 
death and the exile of his twelve-year-old daughter to New 
England. 

When, after a few minutes, Gregory spoke again, it was with 
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the same gentleness. ‘‘ Well, Dr. Webb, it’ll be a happy day for 
you, and for us all, that sees Miss Edith home again.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the other, hastily, ‘“‘I’ll be glad enough 
to have the child back, George. But”— hesitatingly, *‘ I’m 
wondering if she’ll be glad to be here. It’s a dull place for 
young people.”” The Director was consciously steering his con- 
versation to a practical end, and his last sentence had a definite 
purpose. 

Gregory rose to the bait with ready sympathy. ‘‘Oh,” he 
said, “‘ We'll all have to grow young again and dance to her 
tune.” 

The Director smiled to himself. ‘*That’s right, George, 
grow as young as you like. I'll be glad if you’ll help to amuse 
the child.” 

** Oh,” said Gregory, “‘ that won’t be hard work. And if Miss 
Edith’s as pretty as her pictures, the boys will be only too happy 
to lend a hand.” 

The Director smiled again, a smile that was lost in the dusk, 
but his voice had a satisfied ring as he answered, ‘Oh, she’s 
pretty enough, never fear. That’ll be just the trouble, George. 
I can’t have her running about the mountain with the boys as 
she did when she was a child here. She must remember her 
position.” 

The Director talked on about his girl—her youth, her lone- 
liness, his hopes for her; Gregory listened sympathetically and 
with an occasional word of comment. If his mind wandered 
somewhat and failed to note exactly the trend of the Director, it 
was because the recurrent rippling laugh distracted his at- 
tention. 

Then the two sat silent again in the deepening twilight. 
The bay ceased to gleam, a misty light now marked it, like a 
scrap of the Milky Way, and the valley lights began to twinkle 
back to the stars. 

Presently, Dr. Webb flung away his cigar and rose, stretch- 
ing his long frame. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘ guess it’s getting dark 
enough to try for a look at Eros. Good-night.” 

**Good-night,” replied Gregory, and as the Director disap- 
peared the merry voices sounded from the first terrace of the 
road. ‘The Senior threw his cigar after the Director’s, and set 
off at a quick pace down the zig-zag trail. 

As Dr. Webb paced the corrider, he thought to himself how 
perfectly Gregory had risen to his suggestion, and he resolved 
that it should not be his fault if the Senior did not have a clear 
field and ample opportunity with Edith. For the Director had 
no notion of subjecting his only daughter to danger of entangle- 
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ment with the young men who from time to time studied at the 
observatory. That she should begin life at the foot of the lad- 
der which he had so laboriously climbed, was no part of his plan 
for her. She must have the best, and she must be shielded until 
the best should appear. And what could be better than his old 
friend, George Gregory, of assured position and tried character. 
He must be well toward forty, but age did not greatly matter ; 
the difference was no greater than had existed in his own case. 
Gregory must be encouraged. It was to this end that he was 
bringing Edith home now, before she could get her young fancy 
fixed elsewhere. You could do anything with a girl if you could 
take her in time. 

So dreamed the scientist, the man who for eight long years 
had sunk himself in his work as the sole escape from his old 
sorrow, until even the memory of his daughter had become but 
a recurrence, and her absence had ceased to be a pain—but the 
sorrow was a sorrow still. 

If the Director had not been so pre-occupied that he had eyes 
for nothing below the stars, he must have known what was per- 
fectly patent to everyone else, that for months past George 
Gregory had been paying devoted court to Margaret Jerrold, 
Mrs. Masters’ young sister. But Dr. Webb had for months 
been absorbed in following the fortunes of the newly discovered 
planet Eros, and such hours as were not occupied in the routine 
of his office were devoted to this elusive wanderer. Having had 
no womankind in his household until the recent advent of the 
elderly widowed sister who had come to be companion for Edith, 
he had no one to repeat to him the gossip of the station. 
Gregory’s bachelorhood being of long persistence, the Director 
was firmly persuaded that a manifest destiny had preserved him 
for Edith, and he was doubly blind to all but what he wished 
to see. 

Edith came on Saturday, a graceful girl, with golden hair 
and light heart. Gregory, although many years younger than 
the Director, was yet old enough to have held her on his knee in 
the days of her hoidenish childhood and his own apprenticeship, 
days in which he had been familiarly known to her as “Uncle 
George.” She met him now with all the effusion of those child- 
ish memories, and restored him at once to his old name and 
place in her affections. And Gregory was able to give her quite 
her own old place in his regard, without in the least prejudicing 
his late-formed but enduring preference for a very different type 
of womanhood. 

Jack Masters, too, Edith met with the camaraderie of the days 
when together they had explored every peak and crag of the 
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rugged mountain. She was quite ready to begin where they 
had left off, but her first delight was checked by her father’s 
strictures ; she found herself hedged at every turn by the pro- 
prieties of her age and station, and the employment of her 
leisure became a matter for serious consideration. She was not 
lacking in the resources common to girls of twenty, fresh from 
school; she made good use of her books and music. But for her 
superabundant energy there was little outlet. She would have 
been happy, alone and untrammeled, to renew her childish 
familiarity with every crag and cafion, but she was not per- 
mitted to wander alone beyond the Flat, and in the matter of 
chaperones she was limited. Her father never had time to go 
off the Top. Her aunt, a stout, self-regarding person, was not 
accustomed to walking, besides being too much absorbed in her 
new dignity as first lady of the station to give much thought to 
a young person. 

Socially, also, Edith found little companionship. Aside from 
Margaret Jerrold and the students, there were no young people 
on the mountain, all the children of the astronomical families 
having flitted as they passed beyond the district school, with the 
exception of Jack Masters, who had returned for study. Edith 
and Jack had renewed their childish friendship so far as was 
possible under changed conditions, but their intercourse was 
limited to an occasional well-chaperoned call, and to the formal 
functions of the mountain society. 

George Gregory watched Edith’s struggles with some amuse- 
ment and considerable understanding, and more and more was 
the girl thrown upon his mercies. With great stretch of good- 
will, considering his pre-occupation, he included her in the 
golf games with which he and Miss Jerrold filled occasional 
afternoons. And as Gregory and Edith set out from the Top 
together on these expeditions, the Director smiled to himself at 
the success of his pet scheme, and turned with renewed zeal to 
his work and to the pursuit of Eros. 

For Edith, these afternoons were full of delight. The 
fresh air, the steep climb, the beautiful outlook, the unstrained 
companionship—all combined to her liking, and she was duly 
grateful to *‘Uncle George” for his consideration. But, after 
the first glow of self-approval, Gregory found the arrangement 
wearing upon him just a trifle. His acquaintance with Mar- 
garet Jerrold had reached the period at which “** three ” is com- 
monly felt to be a crowd. He could not think of deserting 
Edith, for whom he had great liking and sympathy; he could 
see how much the outings meant to the girl, and one day he 
began to cast about for an alternative. 
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As they mounted to the Flat on their return, Jack Masters, 
who was the Senior’s assistant, passed down from the Top. He 
had been hard at work, and was tired; he looked enviously at 
their golf clubs and holiday appearance, and thought in his 
heart that assistants would be the better for half-holidays, as 
well as astronomers. Gregory noted that Edith brightened as 
she returned Jack’s nod. ‘The Senior had an idea! 

The next week he gave Jack Masters a half-holiday and in- 
vited him to join them at golf. He was rewarded by a flush of 
pleasure on the part of the boy, and Edith’s eyes danced with 
unconcealed delight when Jack appeared, in company with his 
aunt. When they reached the links, however, it was Gregory 
who played with Jack’s aunt. 

After that, the Senior made Jack’s half-holiday a perpetual 
feast, and the weekly golf continued a regular assignment 
throughout the autumn. Seeing how well his experiment was 
working for himself, Gregory felt ready to go to any length to 
make Edith happy, and through Jack’s mother he contrived to 
have the girl invited for certain card evenings at Mrs. Masters’ 
home, wherewith the elders whiled away the part of the year 
when heavy storms made out-of-door life impossible. Edith did 
not play cards, nor did Jack, but they found abundant occupa- 
tion with their own devices. This extra attention from the 
Senior, together with the growing content in Edith’s face, only 
confirmed the Director in his own good judgment, and he pur- 
sued Eros with undivided mind. 

In the early springtime, when the green velvet of the links 
was starred thick with blue-eyes, the Senior’s affairs grew 
steadily more satisfactory, and under his benevolent manage- 
ment Jack and Edith seemed quite as happy as he. And Greg- 
ory patted his own metaphorical back as he said to himself, 
*“George, my boy, you’ve brought down two birds with one 
stone.” 

One evening as he and the Director were smoking as usual on 
the steps, the Senior took occasion to speak of his assistant’s 
work, commenting with unstinted praise Jack’s capacity and 
application. 

The Director received this with the beaming good-will with 
which of late he had met everything that Gregory offered, and 
replied, “‘Yes, yes, the boy’s a good worker like his father; 
there’s none better in the world. He'll get on; but,” he sighed, 
**it’s a long way ahead of him, eh, my boy? A long road we’ve 
traveled since we stood in his shoes.” 

The Senior assented, “’A long road indeed, but 
confidentially to his old friend, **i think I begin to see it is 


” 


he turned 
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worth while, Dr. Webb. I want to tell you something—pretty 
soon—not just now,” he added. 

‘** Whenever you like, George,” was the hearty response. 

‘Thank you, Dr. Webb,” and Gregory sat silent, gazing off 
into the dusk that was lighted for him by a great happiness; 
and the Director departed—in pursuit of Eros. 

Next morning, as Dr. Webb was eating his usual late break- 
fast, Edith poured his second cup of coffee, and nervously lin- 
gered about the room, arranging and re-arranging furniture and 
dusting bric-a-brac. As he arose from the table she slipped up 
in front of him and put both hands on his shoulders. ‘*‘ How 
like her mother!” thought the man. 

Edith’s cheeks were red and her eyes like stars. ‘* Papa,” she 
murmured, “somebody wants to speak to you.” 

**'To speak to me? Why don’t he speak, then?” The Direc- 
tor regarded the girl keenly. 

*“You see, papa, it’s someone who likes me very much—and 
whom I—like—and—oh, you will be good to him, won’t you, 
papa?” 

Good to him! a light seemed to break upon the Director. He 
beamed upon Edith. ‘“‘Of course I will, child! Here, kiss me!” 

** He’s waitir.g to speak to you, papa.” she faltered. ‘** He’s 
been so nervous about it.” 

The Director laughed. George nervous! ‘* Well, dear, send 
him in. What is he nervous about? Do you love him, Edith?” 
He looked hard at the girl. 

**Oh, yes, papa, of course I do,” and the yellow head buried 
itself in his shirt bosom, *‘ and we’ll wait—” 

** What's the use of waiting? You're old enough. Nothing 
to wait for!” 

**Oh, then you will be good to him, won’t you, daddy dear?” 
and she clung to him as her mother used to do. 

** Why, yes, dear,” he huskily reassured her, ‘I’m glad you’re 
so happy, child. Yes, yes, send him in.” 

With a hug and a kiss, Edith flew from the room. 

The Director stood looking down into his drained cup, finding 
in its depths some old dream; for his eyes were wet as he lifted 
them and turned at the sound of a step behind him. 

Jack Masters stood upon the rug, nervously fingering the cap 
that he held, his face aglow with pride and hope. ‘The Director 
stared as the fearless eyes met his own. 

“*Dr. Webb,” said Jack, ‘“‘I’ve—Miss Edith has told you—I 
hope—” he paused, puzzled by the Director’s face, and he waited 
for the older man to speak. 

But still the Director did not speak—he only stared and stared 
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at Jack. Then, all at once, he remembered Edith’s happy face, 
and his own promise “* to be good to him.” 

He sank into a chair and waved Jack toanother. ‘Sit down, 
sit down,” he gasped; “let’s talk this over!” and he rubbed his 
eyes as if awaking from a dream. 

It was a long talk, but in the end the boy’s hope conquered 
the man’s scruples. Jack left the room an hour later with a 
confidence that defied years of toil, and, looking after him, the 
Director murmured with a half laugh, 

‘**Eros, the same tricksy old boy! and I’ve been looking for 
him among the stars!” 


YUCCA. 
By JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


OON on the desert; still and hot and sweet ; 
The dry twigs snap and crackle under feet ; 
The eyes close dazzled, seeking shade in vain, 


And must refuse to see, since sight is pain. 


The lupines and the larkspurs and the host 

Of fairy blooms that dyed the sand with waves 
On waves of gold and amethyst are lost, 

And is there naught to mark their myriad graves? 


Lo! yonder yucca, vigorous and tall, 

Erects her ivory obelisk for them all. 

Bravely she rears, nourished by unknown wells, 
Her snowy pillar carven all of bells. 


Redlands, Cal 


GARDEN SONG. 


By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD. 


OfPHe passion vine clings to the wall, 


But the wall is cold; it does not care 
For the passion vine. 
And the weeping willow loves the flare 
Of the sunflower, standing staight and tall 
Beside the wall. 
But the sunflower’s passion for the sun 
Is known to everyone. 


Los Angeles, Cal 





—— 
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“To MaKe Better Indians.”’ 
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Dr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, editor Forest and Stream, New York. 
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Chas. Cassatt Davis, attorney, Los Angeles. 
Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles. 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska. 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn. 
U. S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California. 
Maj. J. W. Powell, Director Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chicago. 
Miss Estelle Reel, Supt. all Indian Schools, Washington. 
W. J. McGee, Ethnologist in Charge, Bureau of Ethnology 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. 
Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania. 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann, Boston. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 
F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago. 
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Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington. 
Hon. A. K. Smiley (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 
George Kennan, Washington. 
(Others to be added.) 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Prest. Los Angeles National Bank. 


HE Preliminary Report of the Warner’s Ranch Indian 
or Commission has gone on to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and prompt action by the Government may be looked for. 
The Department is anxious to conclude the case as promptly as 
possible, in view of the fact that the ranch-owners have now 
waited fourteen months since the decision of the Supreme 
Court in their favor, while the Indians have been still longer on 
tenter-hooks. The sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, for all 
concerned. 

The report—or the first volume of it—is a solid bound book 
of over 200 pages with its appendices; with maps and over 90 
illustrations. It covers the general subject,* and reports conclu- 
sively on 10 properties, including the best of the more than 40 
proffers made. The final report, covering the remaining prop- 
erties, will be forwarded to Washington before August 28, as 
required by law; and will be fully as voluminous. Since the 
last number of this magazine was printed, the Commission has 
made several hundred miles of further field inspection. Prof- 
fers have continued to come in almost up to the date on which 
this is written. Owing to the strict limitations as to time, no 


*And fully settles the Warner’s Ranch case; the Final Report is a mere matter of form. 
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proffers received later than July 10th will be considered at all. 
** Nominations have closed.” 
* 

Altogether, thus far, the Commission has traveled since the 
date of its appointment and up to this writing (May 28-July 
24) 943 miles by wagon and horseback, not counting a good deal 
of walking and mountain climbing, and an average for its three 
members of over 1100 miles by rail. It has scrupulously exam- 
ined 106 ranches. It has worked every day since its appoint- 
ment, Sundays and holidays included, and long hours. It has 
done much clerical work, besides, every day of the last 56; 
taken enough stenographic and manuscript notes, interviews 
and cross-examinations to make a large book; done a great 
amount of correspondence, a still greater amount of tabulation 
and comparative statistics—and in general the work necessary 
to the adequate preparation of such a report. Thus far it has 
meant the equivalent of unremitting labor by four persons for 
60 days, at least—probably more. ‘The typewriting alone for 
the necessary number of copies of this report would make a 
volume fully as bulky as Webster’s Dictionary; and that 
for the final report will be probably quite as much more. The 
photographic printing for this first volume amounts to several 
thousand 5x8 prints, and would be worth in the market at 
Jeast $125. 

As a type of what this sort of an undertaking really means, 
the last field-work of the Commission may be briefly outlined : 
Monday, up at 6 a.m., traveled 111 miles by rail, much clerical 
work. Tuesday, up at 4a.m., traveled 45 miles by wagon, made 
5 engineer’s measurements of flowing waters, 10 photographs, 
many notes, much walking, supper 8.30 p.m. Wednesday up at 
3 


5 a.m., 110 miles by rail, 
2,500 acres, made photographs and notes, concluded travels at 


5 miles by wagon, inspected carefully 


12.45 next morning. ‘Thursday, up at 4 a.m., drove 65 miles by 
wagon, made 5 measurements of flowing waters, 10 photographs 
and notes, walked 10 miles, climbing to the top of the Sierra 
Madre, inspected 5,000 acres, supper at 9 p.m. Friday, up at 
3 a.m, 104 miles by rail, 12 hours’ office work. 

These facts are pertinent only in so far as they indicate why 
it takes time to do work of this sort; and perhaps also as a 
hint—for such as already did not know it-—that the Sequoya 
League (at whose instance this Commission was appointed) 
Means Business and Knows How to Do It. Nor can it elude, 
for such as know the facts, a certain humor in view of the 
various people who struggled hard to get on the Commission— 
because they had friends with lands to sell, or because they 
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thought it would be a “‘picnic.” ‘These people never before 
had so good luck as that which rejected their fervent wire-pull- 
ing for a place. 
e"s 
Before sending in its final report the Commission will have to 
make several hundreds of miles more by wagon, and several 
times as much by rail, with clerical and executive work in pro- 
portion. But while they serve without any compensation what- 
ever, the work is certainly not grudged. The fact that the 
Government really wishes to do something for the Mission In- 
dians—whose ill fortunes for more than half a century under 
American administration are a by-word—is in itself a reward 
for all the labor it may cost to aid the Government in this 
laudable intention. 
ee 
In this trip the Commission has met all kinds of human 
nature—including some of the meanest of what is commonly 
apologized for under that name. It has encountered, along with 
much that was creditable, some of the pettiest, most heartless, 
and silliest—if scrubbiness is ever anything else than silly— 
tricks that selfish fools ever tried to play. Its party—averaging 
over 19 years’ experience in California—has been flattered by 
being taken for *‘ tenderfeet,” in some instances. The most 
extraordinary lies have been expected to be believed by it. It 
may very probably have been fooled sometimes; but if those 
who set out to fool it think they succeeded altogether it is well 
that they think so as long as they may. If they think so when 
the report is completed—they will still be welcome to think so. 
At any rate, the most palpable attempts to swindle the Govern- 
ment and the Indians have possibly been detected and thwarted. 
The silliest lie to hurt a neighbor’s property, and the most flat- 
tering to the virginal innocence of the Commission, has been 
turned absolutely inside out. 
ee 
The patient, hardworking, earnest Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Hon. Wm. A. Jones, is, as these pages are printed, con- 
cluding a month’s visit to California. The fruits of his sojourn 
will ripen later. Meantime, one is reminded that it is not well 
to be influential. Every contractor who has supplies for Indian 
schools to sell, every Indian teacher who desires to “hold” her 
(or his) job, every Indian that is evil-entreated—and this means 
practically every Indian in California—every philanthropist who 
has a new theory for the solution of the Indian Problem, every 
reporter hard up for a “* story”’—these, and a lot more, are 
camped on Mr. Jones’s trail. 
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Throughout this whole Warner’s Ranch affair—and thought- 
ful persons will not need to be reminded that this uprooting of 
300 people from soil to which they have grown for unnumbered 
centuries is a wide tragedy, despite its quiet—the Indians have 
behaved with a dignity, poise and common-sense it is to be 
regretted not half their *‘ civilized” sympathizers have begun 
to equal. Absolutely unswerving in devotion to their ancient 
home ; too loyal to it to feel for an instant that incomparably 
better places were better for ‘hem ; naturally grasping at every 
straw held out to them by demi-semi-baked meddlers ; tenacious 
of their one choice through thick and thin—they have yet im- 
pressed all that have come in direct contact with them by their 
self-control, by their past-mastery in the most important func- 
tion of the mouth (which is to keep it shut), by their reverence 
for law (even so poor law as has turned them out from their 
own immemorial homes), and by their manners, which in the 
hardest stress have been the manners of a people secure in self- 
respect, and notably different from the nervous, assertive atti- 
tude of so many we see daily who are palpably uncertain of 
their own claims. They cannot be blamed if they do not under- 
stand the intricacies of American law, nor for clinging to false 
hopes carelessly raised in them by Americans who certainly 
have a right not to be quite so ignorant as the Indians. And 
while they have consumed a good deal of the Commission’s 
time and sympathy to no avail, they have won its sincere re- 


spect and regard. 
x 
*x* * 


It is too bad to be obliged to add that all the unnecessary 
trouble has been made by American citizens who really ought 
to know better. Everybody is sorry at a funeral ; but it is only 
a certain class—confined, so far as I know, to civilization, for I 
have never seen a hint of it among the hundreds of Indian 
tribes in my experience—whose notion of the proper way to 
show this sympathy is to clap the mourners on the back and 
chirrup: “Never mind! If you do as I tell you the corpse will 
come to life, I guess.” A Warner’s Ranch Indian is pardoned 
for not knowing the precise place of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in our political economy; but there have been 
dozens of Americans who pass for educated who have assured 
the Indians that a Supreme Court decision could be upset by 
so simple an expedient as the going to Washington of two 
Indians whose English vocabulary possibly equals that of a 
two-year-old American child. With a total ignorance of what 
has been done and is being done in the case, with an almost 
incredible innocence of what is possible to be done under the 
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laws of this country, these too-easy “‘ friends” have kept the 
Indians in a state of uncertainty, turmoil and distress. Not 
only that, they have also kept the Indians spending their poor 
little hoard in desperate attempts to save their old home. All 
these people probably “‘mean well.” So have always meant 
their fellow-pavers of the Inferno. So do the vast majority of 
less harmful fools. So did the equally thoughtful gentleman 
who “‘ broke it gently” to the lady whose husband had just per- 
ished in a street accident: 

“Is it the widow Casey, sure ?” 

**Oi’m Mrs. Pathrick Casey, av ye plaze.” 

**Ye’re a loire! ‘The byes do be bringing Pat in a box !” 

** 

Now, almost anybody would think that in a case of this sort 
—which has, it is not too much to say, the direct sympathy of all 
Southern California—grown-up white folks with a grammar- 
school training would know enough to refrain from aggravating 
the sorrow of it all. Buta working minority of them haven’t 
known enough, nor enough cared; and they have very seriously, 
and altogether wantonly, multiplied the distress of the Indians. 
There has even been found an attorney not ashamed to take the 
pitiful earnings of these exiles for services he knew he could 
not perform. Cross-examined by the Commission in presence of 
the Indians and other witnesses, he admitted having received 
their money; admitted that he knew nothing about the 
case, had not read the Supreme Court decision, knew that it 
was adverse to the Indians, didn’t know just how he intended 
to reverse the Supreme Court, didn’t know what he meant to 
do anyhow. And he never once blushed at his professional 
ignorance or his having taken the money of these poor devils! 
His name is withheld until it shall be a little more certain that 
he has broken his pledges that day made—to take no more 
money from the Indians, and to take no steps without consulta- 
tion with the Government’s legal representatives in this case. 

as 

The League is pursuing no one; but it has given fair warning 
that any who swindle the Indians in its plain view, or make 
wanton pain for them, may thank themselves for an experience 
they certainly will not enjoy. And this is gospel. Every word 
of it will be fulfilled. The League is long on patience; it can 
stand things that make every drop of its American blood boil, 
for just so long as it believes endurance will help the far-seeing 
general cause. But when it is convinced in any specific case— 
whether of vulgar meanness or no less vulgar imbecility—then 
either it or the Other Fellow will be left on the field. It is an 
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old proverb to “beware the anger of a patient man,” but the 
experienced are much more gingerly with the patience of an 
angry man. 

* 

It is fit to remark that the many able legal suggestions as to 
what the Government could, would or should do, which have 
poured in on the Commission—buy Warner’s Ranch, condemn 
Warner’s Ranch, take Warner’s ranch by force of arms, by emi- 
nent domain or by a felicitous fist in the grab-bag—are not 
within the scope of the Commission. ‘The only people now ex- 
tant who could do these things were unfortunately neither 
elected President nor appointed to the Cabinet. Every sugges- 
tion made (and many not yet made ) has been carried up by the 
Commission to the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Department of Justice. The Commission will abide by the 
decision of these authorities; those who know any better way 
may follow it. This is not intended to be ill-natured; but even 
the worm will turn—and one who has given full seven-tenths of 
his entire time for the last nine months to this specific matter 
may perhaps be pardoned for tiring at last of over-easy helpers. 
On the other hand, no one alive will be more cordial to the kind 
of interest that means anything more honest than cheap talk. 
No one who has a decent care for the rights of this case will 
ever be criticised here. But people who really care are willing 
to refrain from their mouths until they know what they are 
talking about. 

26 

A daily published in a beautiful city of Southern California 
exhorts its readers to be “‘up and doing” to get the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians located “‘in their midst.” ‘We have taken up 
the task of building up a great city here, and in carrying out 
the project material assistance will be given if we can make the 
city the supply center for a larger population. Indians have to 
eat and wear clothing, and providing these things would give 
business to our merchants. The money spent in sustaining 
Indians comes from the Government treasury, and is new money 
for any community where it is distributed.” 

This is ‘* patriotic,” but it is not just the line on which the 
Government is adjudicating the present cause. The Department 
of the Interior doubtless has “‘ nothing agin” the charming 
little city in question; but it is not established particularly to 
** give business” to the merchants of said city. Its obligation 
in the present instance—and its desire and full intention—is to 
do what is best for the Indians who have lost their homes. 
There will be plenty of “‘tenderfeet” for the merchants of 
, without trying to exploit the Indians. 
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And it isn’t even good newspapering ; for while the merchants 
would like this addition to their revenues, the class of people 
who overwhelmingly make the wealth of that city would very 
seriously object to having 500 Indians permanently and inalien- 
ably located among their $2000-an-acre lands. Let’s try todoa 
humane duty decently, without figuring what we can make out 
of it. 

* 
* * 

The ‘‘ wars and rumors of wars” that have raged in news- 
papers of late in this connection—allegations that the Indians 
will “‘Fight to the last ditch—likely to be bloodshed—Indians 
must be moved by violence,” and all that sort of thing—are, to 
say the least, not authentic. Mission Indians have never yet 
** fought to the last ditch,” nor to any other ditch. There are 
no more peaceful people in the world. They have been crowded 
from pillar to post for fifty years; there have been several evic- 
tions on a scale practically of this size, and countless illegal 
aggressions ; but there has been no bloodshed, and there will be 
none. It is 125 years since Mission Indians have done any revo- 
lution ; and they will not beginagain now. They have a respect 
for law and authority it would be well if our people matched. 
They have told me twice, in full and formal council, that they 
will obey the government, and will not fight. ‘The only trouble 
is that they have not been quite sure who was the Government, 
so many school-teachers, dry-goods clerks, lawyerettes, and 
others, have assured them that “‘ They the Undersigned Could 
Fix It.” On the 28th of July the Indian delegates saw Com- 
missioner Jones, and learned from him precisely the same things 
told them by the Commission—and the reverse of the things 
told them by the people who have caused them to spend their 
money and their feelings in vain. And when they learned 
from him ‘‘ which is which,” like the law-abiding people they 
are they promised to obey the government. The real secret of 
their persistence is probably the same feeling any one of us 
would have to leave nothing undone for the omission of which 
we might reproach ourselves. Now having done their whole 
duty, they will yield peacefully to the inevitable. The Com- 
missioner told them that every possible legal means to keep 
them on Warner’s Ranch had been exhausted, and that they 
must go; but that the new home selected for them is far better 
in every way. And they promised to obey the government. 

* 
*x * 

Receipt of $149 has already been acknowledged. The follow- 
ing further contributions have come to hand: 

Ella C. Hubbard, Azusa, Cal., $10. 

$2 each— Warren K. Moorehead, Andover, Mass.; Mrs. Hen- 
rietta T. L. Wolcott, Dedham, Mass.; Dr. Wellwood Murray, 
Palm Springs, Cal.; Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Los Angeles. 

C. FP. &. 
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HE Club feels very comfortable in having nearly reached 
or the ~y 500 mark in its finances. It is now in shape to 
do considerable repair-work this year—though only a 
very small proportion of what is crying to be done. The hand- 
some accession of funds through the rent of the repaired 
monastery of San Fernando to the Porter Land and Water Co. 
is in effect a contribution from Rt. Rev. George Montgomery, 
Bishop of Los Angeles and Monterey, who gave the Club the 
rentals with the lease. It is but fair to add that throughout the 
Club’s work the attitude of the Church has been most cordial 
and helpful. 

At Pala, the hardworking people have already stripped the 
tiles from the broken roof, and have begun hauling the pine 
rafters from high Mt. Palomar. As soon as harvesting is over, 
it is expected to push the re-roofing rapidly. It is now even 
hoped to put new roofs on the remaining rooms of the monas- 
tery, thus completing the outer half of the quadrangle. 





RECEIPT OF MONEYS FOR THE WORK. 
Previously acknowledged, $4,912.50. 
Since received—Rents, San Fernando Mission, for four years, 
$576 ; Geo. L. Fleitz. Detroit, Mich., $5. 
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THE Amateur photography has become endemic through- 
SOPHOMORE °. ees ° ° 
SENATOR. OUt the civilized world—I have even seen a Chinaman in 
California pressing the button—and has achieved, among those 
born fit for it, some wonderful results. Photographs from the 
clouds, from below the sea, from the depths of Stygian mines ; 
photographs of the living and the dead, and of some that can 
hardly be called either; photographs of grizzly bears and 
mountain lions Looking Unpleasant in their unsophisticated 
lairs; of birds on the wing, horses beating the world’s record, 
bullets in their course—all this, and a multitude more, has made 
us as familiar with what had been miracles to our fathers as 
maids of 37 are with literary lions. We even have photographs 
of human bones within their proper bodies, and without the 
trouble of divesting the flesh its owners still have a use for. 

But a more remarkable X-ray photograph of the innermost 
recesses of one’s own brain was never made than the Pawpaw 
from the Wabash, the house-afire orator of Benevolent Aggres- 
sion, the junior Senator from Indiana, the Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, has recently published in halftone in the Philadel- 
phia Saturday Evening Post. The old-fashioned person who 
founded the paper—one Benj. Franklin—should not be blamed 
—he was no prophet. 

“It has grown into a truism,” says the Hoop-pole Meteor, 
“that no one who has resided for a long time among a foreign 
people can write intelligently about them. The reason is that 
these very points of difference which constitute the essential] 
matters of interest become commonplace after a surprisingly 
short residence ; and the very things which a newcomer notes 
with greatest interest, and which are, in fact, of greatest inter- 
est, soon become obscured by familiarity. ‘I have been here in 
Nagasaki three weeks,’ said a brilliant young American woman, 
‘and whereas the first week I could not write letters enough of 
these strange people, now I can write nothing at all except that 
the China arrived yesterday or that one of the Empress’ boats 
is expected in tomorrow.’ 

““She spoke truly and deeply. The same thing is true of 
every body else.” 

A joke ? Unfortunately not. It is the serious explication of 
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Where he has a Headache, written by a member of the United 
States Senate and signed by himself. 

Mr. Beveridge has puzzled some people, but now need puzzle 
no more. He is resolved for us by his own hand. If any have 
been unable to comprehend how he knew so deadly much about 
the Philippines, after a day or two on the spot, that he could turn 
back the hands of History, and Joshua the sun in its course, all 
is plain now. Trust 47m not to risk the danger he scents afar 
off—of losing what veneer of mind he has by tarrying more 
than three days in a country. The United States is the only 
land he is willing to remain in long enough to become inerad- 
icably ignorant about it. And he has evidently staid long 
enough here. 

The riddle of the papier maché Sphinx is solved—and some 
others with it. Senator Beveridge has given us the first ex- 
planation why the books on America written by Britons that 
had wasted a whole week on this continent are so important. 
He dispels the fog which long obfuscated for us the reason why 
the continuous-passage, round-trip tenderfoot knows in twenty 
minutes more about the West than we who also came from 
Boston have found out in twenty years. He elucidates even— 
Beveridge. And probably he is the only person now extant who 
could have done it. 

There is but one gospel—the less you learn, the more you 
know. And Beveridge is its prophet. The only really ‘‘in- 
teresting” things in the world are those harnesses the Unbroken 
Wild Ass from Afar knoweth not. Whatever is Different is 
Wrong—and “interesting ;” the things wherein humanity is 
alike, and whereby it coheres, would never graze the skin of 
these philosophers in a millennium—nay, not even in the more 
teachable time of one day. 

And Daniel Webster used to sit in the Senate ! 


We are allof usa “‘littlequeer;” but theincalculable 4A NEW 
repetend of fools that are worse than we are is one of 
the most interesting characteristics of civilization. Worse 
fools than we are! Really they needn’t be, as all of us know to 
our sorrow. We fulfill all the constitutional requirements. 
And for anyone to outstrip us so far that we seem pretty smart 
by comparison is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Another of 
these days I am going to begin the serial publication of ** Con- 
fessions of a Collector.” Foreven as Mark Twain’s maternal 
uncle Collected Echoes, I have made a collection of fools, lo, 
these 20 years. Literally. In the rather hard-worked letter 
file, this drawer is the one that fills fastest ; and of its overflow 
there are already many boxes awaiting correlation and classifi- 
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cation. It is needless for sarcasm to remark that the collector’s 
modesty should not shut himself out from a place in the collec- 
tion. It hasn’t. All that was attended to many years ago; 
and new entries have to be made under that heading of the 
card-catalogue with patient periodicity. But there are others; 
and of so magnificent proportion and range of variety that a 
Century Dictionary might be made of them. 

That is a task of time. But I am reminded of the duty by a 

new recrudescence of one of the most extraordinary idiocies 
ever recorded. A new specimen of the Postum-brained is 
‘‘now in Washington trying to raise funds to dig up the Buried 
Treasures of the Gran Quivira.” Cocos Island and the Peg- 
Leg Mine are Solomons to this. The buried-treasure bug hums 
only in weak minds anyhow; and only the weakest can lodge 
this special one. The Gran Quivira is a Pueblo village in New 
Mexico, abandoned in the last half of the 18th century on ac- 
count of Apache depredations. The ruins have been hundreds 
of times described. The history of the place is perfectly well 
known, and has been public property for a decade. The Fran- 
ciscan missionaries built and used a stone church here, and be- 
gan a new one which was never completed. The walls of these 
edifices—and the second church was a huge one—are very im- 
pressive ; and so, indeed, are the tumbled ruins of the pueblo 
itself, away out in the now waterless plains. But maybe you 
wouldn’t think they need affect anyone with doddering imbe- 
cility. Wrong! It is unsafe to walk among the ruins at night, 
because a hundred brilliant parties have dug deep holes in the 
eternal bed-rock to find buried treasure! And this is precisely 
what an inspired person desires to do again. And it is what 
their like have done in a dozen other places to my personal 
knowledge. ‘The simple historic facts that the Indians of New 
Mexico had no knowledge of metals whatever until the Con- 
quest, and that the missionaries got a salary of $300 a year, and 
that among all the missions and settlements of New Mexico in 
those days there was not enough treasure to have paid license 
on yellow dogs, cannot be expected to weigh with the class of 
American ingenuity which splits a granite boulder expecting to 
find inside the purse someone dropped day before yesterday. 
They were created for Us to Have Fun With. That is clear, 
since nothing is made in vain. And if this foreword does not 
prepare a market for the book which may be expected — 
sometime — why, one may despair of the alleged virtues of 
advertising. 
From the standpoint of the man with adropsy of wealth, 
being tapped by philanthropy fifty times a day is a Good 
Thing. It must be a real relief. And when a single 
drainage-tube serves to mitigate that congested feeling all over, 
there is the additional advantage that the brain-fag of wonder- 
ing ‘* what next ?” is avoided. 


GARY. 
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The inexpensive pleasure of peppering the map of the United 
States with Carnegie Libraries is probably the brightest thought 
that ever befell the mind of Rapid-Fire Benevolence. This, in 
no thought of flippancy or disrespect to the canny Scot. On the 
contrary. He is one of the very few rich men with horse sense. 
He knows how to get his money’s worth (if the phrase may fit 
one to whom money cannot have worth), while the others do 
not. The fact that two women know still better, is due merely 
to their natural advantage of sex. Mr. Carnegie is All Right. 

Very probably, too, there are American communities which 
will not lose anything they ever had by accepting his alms. 
The Lion has no desire to reflect on any of them that needed to 
beg. False pride is almost as foolish as itis criminal. But the 
spectacle of the second city in California—the conscious burg 
which brags more (and generally more truthfully) than any 
other now extant ; which had, when the Lion first saw it, scant 
15,000 people, and now has about 120,000 ; the city which shames 
all others in self-advertisement of its superior attractions and 
prosperity ; the city which boasts the fastest growth of the most 
enlightened population in history, the biggest bank-account 
per capita, the public library most active in circulation (both 
per capita of population and per volume), of any city in the 
Union ; and other things in proportion—the perspective of this 
city joining the scramble for the crumbs from their master’s 
table, is a little too much for the Lion. He fears the Easterner 
has been swallowed a little faster than we could digest him. 
For this is no California attitude—nor anywhere Western. It 
goes with the Copper Cent. Out West, we prefer to stand on 
our own feet—or on the stumps, if we have been amputated. 
From the Missouri to the Pacific, you never saw a native beggar. 

If Los Angeles is too pauper in spirit and in purse to house its 
own very efficient public library adequately—why, it had better 
take down its boom banners from the outer wall and shut its 
gates until its people learn what God’s unspoiled air was meant 
for; until the new-comers who are its majority have mastered 
the A, B, C of the land they are mighty glad to have come to, 
never so newly. If ten per cent. of its people care, with half 
the serious continuity of a myopic pig, for a proper library 
building, they can and will put it up themselves. And if there 
aren’t that many who care, it would be swindling Mr. Carnegie 
to take his hard-earned nickels for a thing unneeded. 


Hard times have come down upon the vociferous Im- EHEU FUGACES 
perialists of a year ago. From the “‘scare-head” on the — 
front page they have dwindled to a half-stick “filler” among = 
the market reports. They have discovered that the President 
of the United States is not of the same litter. //e is strenuous, 
but in the face of danger; when /Aey puffed out their chests it 
was behind the petticoats of presumed Popularity—the only 
mother they know. 

How times have changed! ‘* Hell-Roaring Jake”—alias Gen. 
J.H.Smith, the author of the world-record “Kill and Burn” order, 
the daredevil slaughterer of ten-year-olds —has “‘ceased to 
continue” in the army of a nation that several of us intend 
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shall stay decent. He is no longer Gen. Smith save by “‘cour- 
tesy” of that snobbishness which flourishes in a republic. The 
President has put him out, as of no “further usefulness in 
the army” of a nation of civilized men. ‘The acquittal of Maj. 
L. W. T. Waller, who murdered his porters, is characterized by 
Gen. Chaffee as “‘a miscarriage of justice ;” and the President 
adds that it was “‘an act which sullied the American name.” 
Water-torture Glenn is likewise branded by the President : and 
Lieut. Day, under-study murderer to Waller, is as much flat- 
tered. No wonder nonpareil type is quite large enough for 
Philippine news nowadays in the bootblack journals! 

All this has been brought about by the sort of Americans who 
intend to keep their country clean, even if they have to scrub it. 
They were *‘ Traitors” two years ago in the pawned-mind press; 
and a little later ‘‘ Aunties.” But since even the most besotted 
newspaper intelligence has discovered that the President— 
though about forty times as hipposophical as the average that 
still cherish undeflowered ideals for our country—is also un- 
comfortable when the nation’s honor is draggled, the rawest re- 
porter on the space-list knows better than to retain the old vo- 
cabulary. It must have cost a pretty penny to the average lick- 
spittle paper to throw out the assorted lot of stereotype logo- 
graphs of “‘ Copperhead,” *‘ Traitor,” *‘ Fire-in-the-Rear ” reb- 
els; but it has had to be done. They have pursued until they 
overtook the expectable fate of immaturity when it sets forth to 
teach its Aunty. 

These have not one-half so much grieved me as have the older 
and even less normal—for children are expected to be silly— 
who whine that in branding the aforesaid (and other) offenders. 
the President has given them “light punishments.” It might 
be light for some people ; but to others—and emphatically in the 
army, which, with all its faults, does know something still 
about “‘the chastity of honor ”—it is not just what the thought- 
ful would call featherweight. It is an indelible disgrace upon 
the recipients and their posterity. It will be, forty years from 
now, pith for attempted Congressional legislation ‘‘ for the re- 
lief ” of the culprits. Thanks to that fine code of ethics still 
nominally, at least, in vogue in our Army—and vital among 
most of its men who have worn out so much as three pairs of 
shoes in it—it is felt even by such as can deserve it. And the 
Army is one of the few places in America where this is true—as 
perhaps the aforementioned complaint best indicates. The 
Scarlet Letter is ineradicable upon the brow of the men thus 
justly served by the President who has had a softer spot than 
any other president for the man that fights—the red ‘““S” that 
stands for Scrub. And as the periodical which, more than any 
other in its knowledge, has “fit” the Philippine folly longest 
and most steadily—it believes it has not missed a single issue 
since the subject first loomed within human ken—Ovr WEsrt is 
glad at once that Our Teddy Gave them What they Got, and 
that he refrained from Boiling them in Oil. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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A simple type of book is 7he Vir- 
ginian, not a novel, not a romance— 
just a number of tales about its hero, with a 

Pega, 2 hs few linked threads on which to string them. Indeed, 
a large part o the book has already had magazine publication, not as a 
serial but in separate short stories. Yet Owen Wister has so welded these 
materials together that the result is by no means a book of short stories, 
but a very powerful life study. The Virginian is a distinct type in litera- 
ture—a true one and a fine one. 

To have set out such a splendid figure on the canvas would have been 
worth while, but Mr. Wister has done better than that. His background is 
a vivid picture of the ‘‘cowboy country” as it was but a few years ago, 
as it is no more, and as it never again shall be—an understanding and a 
comprehensive picture. As history the book is even of more worth than 
as a story—not history of things that happened, but of how men thought 
and moved, what motives stirred them, at which points did their conscience 
bite, and where lay their sense of honor most tenderly, in this epoch so 
little by-gone, yet so far. 

Where all is so good one is reluctant to choose, but three bits stand for 
me conspicuously out from the rest. One is the *‘ When you call me 
that, smile,’ at our first meeting with Trampas ; another the chapter con- 
taining the Virginian’s reflections on the poker-playing abilities of Prince 
Hal and Queen Elizabeth and his own methods at a “‘ game ;’’ and finally 
the bridal-camp on the island. 

If he can do any more books like this, Mr. Wister is hereby earnestly 
invited to make them. The Macmillan Co.,New York and London. $1.50. 


—— 
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There was in Harry Leon Wilson’s mind a fine motive forasimple, WORTHLESS 
powerful story—three generations; the first wresting fortune AND 
from the mines of the West, the second helping to build the West wouse. 
and a greater fortune, the third wasting fortune and life in the dissipation 
of Eastern society, until a catastrophe brings it back Out West again. 

And for a “‘ foreword,’’ Mr. Wilson took two of the finest verses from Miss 
Hall’s noble poem which appeared in the January number of this magazine. 
He has not dealt fairly with his plot, nor has he in the least justified his 
‘*foreword.’’ Some pages indicate that he might have done truthful, 
worthy work—but this book is neither. His characters are caricatures, the 
purposes which he makes control them are wretched, their methods are 
preposterous, some of his humor is old, some of it coarse and some of it 
childish—and as for the conclusion of the book, words simply fail to char- 
acterize it. The hero, ruined in Wall Street, sets sail for the West to re- 
cover himself and the family fortune im Ais private car, and carrying with 
him for wife a lady—daughter of a decadent New York family—whom he 
had won the night before in a ‘‘ love-making scene,’’ which comes nearer to 
being actual ravishment than anything I remember reading. At any 
rate, it would have justified father, brother or friend of the girl in 
shooting him—or the three in hanging him. And the chapter telling this 
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is entitled ‘‘ Some Rude Behavior, of Which Only a Western Man Could Be 
Guilty.’’ Which ought to attract itchingly the toes of many Western boots 
towards the most conspicuous part of Mr. Wilson’s anatomy. There is 
this apology for ‘‘ Percival,’? however—a woman who looked as the artist 
has made ‘“‘ Avice’ appear might invite, expect and be won by such treat- 
ment. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 


THE GOSPEL Partisan to the extreme, and without even a semblance of bal- 
OF RACE : Tho , hn a aT 
‘ anced judgment, 7he Leopard’s Spots, by that brilliant youn 
=p judg 14 p y young 


clerical orator, Thomas Dixon, Jr., is significant and of weight. 
It is very distinctly a novel with a purpose, or rather more than one—the 
**story’’ part of it being barely sufficient to drape its real body decently. 
The first part of the book deals with conditions in the South from 1865 to 
1871 or thereabouts, during the ‘‘ reconstruction period,’’ and is a very 
scathing picture of the wrongs inflicted on the South under carpet-bag gov- 
ernment. Incidentally there is a bitter attack on the Freedman’s Bureau 
and a defense of the Ku Klux Klan. The temper with which this preacher 
attacks his subject may be judged from the words he puts into the mouth of 
another Preacher: ‘‘ The voices of three men now fill the world with their 
bluster—Charles Sumner, a crack-brained theorist; Thaddeus Stevens, a 
club-footed misanthrope, and B. F. Butler, a triumvirate of physical and 
mental deformity.’’ The latter half of the book comes down to the present 
time and is even more than an assertion of the right and duty of Southern 
white men to deny to the negro the right of holding office or voting. It 
denies his right to education—*‘ the more you educate, the more impossible 
you make his position in a democracy.’’ It denies his right to industrial 
training—‘‘ sooner than allow him to take the bread from their mouths, the 
white men will kill him here, as they do North, when the struggle for bread 
becomes so tragic.’’ It denies his right to get a living from the soil— 
‘* make the negro a scientific and successful farmer, and let him plant his 
feet deep in your soil, and it will mean a race war.’’ Indeed, to all intents 
and purposes, it denies his right to a place on this side of the planet at all. 
And the two arguments on which Mr. Dixon most relies are, ‘‘ If a man 
really believe in equality, let him prove it by giving his daughter toa 
negro in marriage ;’’ and ‘“‘ The American race must be either Anglo-Saxon 
or Mulatto.’’ I call these ‘‘arguments’’ merely because they evidently so 
appear to the reverend author. 

Passionate and eloquent the book is, and clearly written from the heart’s 
core. Significant, besides, as the deliberate statement of a sane man, 
knowing his field and representing doubtless a body of sentiment of con- 
siderable importance. But it is not convincing, nor are men holding such 
views safe guides in politics, economics, or, for that matter, religion. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


TEMPORA Stephen Holton is alleged to be ‘‘a story of life as it is in town 
MUTANTUR, and country.’’ Possibly it is—since one would not willingly dis- 
SS lees. pute the veracity of title pages and publishers’ advertisements— 
but how Boston must have changed lately! For in the Boston Charles 

Felton Pidgin paints with such truth, a young man fortifies himself for a 

poker party with ‘‘ half atumbler’’ of brandy taken neat, and repeats the 

dose three times within a little while—after which he “feels dizzy’’ and 

tries to win a hundred-dollar jack-pot with a four-flush on a call, shooting 

the man who calls him a cheat. Also, a country-girl (graduating from 
table-waiter) enters the chorus of a burlesque company (at $20 a week), 

makes the hit of the evening after two weeks’ rehearsal, and is advanced 

to $40 a week the next morning. Still further, an old man, with neuralgia 
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of the heart, concludes to buy an annuity and draws $50,000—all his money 
—from the bank in $1,000 bills to carry it over to the insurance office. Pos- 
sibly the same insurance office insures the title to a piece of real estate on 
which adverse judgment has already been passed by the Court, for $10,000 
at a premium of $1,000. And, to cap the climax, the same ex-waiter- 
actress—who has reformed and joined in a temperance-lecturing trip— 
draws a ‘“‘property’’ revolver out of her music-roll and ‘* wings’’ three 
men with six shots, the same being gentlemen in a Colorado mining town 
who intended to drive herself and the lecturer out of the business of as- 
saulting the Demon Rum. Thrilling the book ought to be, as there are 
four murders, a justifiable homicide, an accidental killing, and a death by 
a powder explosion—all caused by the same Demon Rum. But somehow 
it doesn’t thrill. L.C. Page & Co., Boston; F. D. Jones, Los Angeles. 
$1.50. 


For sanity, for wisdom, for horse-sense, for keen and wide ob- FROM A 

servation of people and things, for a cynical humor tempered by PHYSICIAN'S 
a very gentle kindliness, the eight essays by Dr. Norman Bridge STARDCCHE. 
of Pasadena, published under the title of Zhe Rewards of Taste, rank 
very high. They do not soar—but they walk assuredly, and along paths 
more familiar to the author than to most of his readers, but interesting 
and important to all. As the work of a professedly ‘literary man,” 
they would be admirable; as a bye-product of a busy physician they are 
remarkable. ‘‘ The Psychology of the Corset,’’ ‘‘ Man as an Air-Eating 
Animal,’ ‘‘ The Mind for a Remedy,’’ and—to my taste the best of the 
eight—“‘The Etiology of Lying,’’ are among the titles. Two quotations 
will illustrate Dr. Bridge’s style; this from ‘‘ The Etiology of Lying”’ 
—‘* Modesty is so ungilded a virtue, and so quiet, that we often lose 
sight of it, or keep it hidden.’’ And this, from “‘Some Tangents of 
the Ego’’—‘‘ One [phase of the talkative impulse] is shown by the man 
who ripples on like a singing bird. It is simply his own sweet chatter on 
anything in the universe, merely for the joy of saying it—and as guileless 
as the air.”” Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


The sermons and addresses by Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford of St. somE 
George’s, New York, collected and published under the title of FIGHTING 
The Reasonableness of Faith, were doubtless better to listen to CERISTIANETY. 
than they are to read—though they are pretty fair reading, too. But 
oratory often takes the place of logic, and there is not uncommonly a de- 
lightful inconsequence about what passes for argument. For example, we 
read that even though we have failed to govern ourselves properly, 
though ignorance, corruption and greed are often manifest in our political 
dealings, we should still assume the rule over subject nations, and under- 
take to reform their morals (incidentally gathering ‘*pickings’’) because so 
our failures will be brought more into the light and become more likely to 
be remedied. Not so said Dr. Rainsford’s professed Guide and Leader 
‘Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye.’’ Doubleday, Page & Cc., 

New York; C. C. Parker & Co., Los Angeles. $1.25, ne/. 


By far the fullest and most competent record of the war in WAR RECORDS 
South Africa up to the beginning of this year yet published is BY A 
Michael Davitt’s Boer Fight for Freedom—a large octavo volume siete 
of more than 600 pages with many maps and illustrations, the latter gen- 
erally not of the first quality. Mr. Davitt resigned his seat in Parliament 
at the beginning of the war and went to South Africa—as might be ex- 
pected from a native of the County Mayo. He has been a pretty good 
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fighter himself along other lines, and knows and loves good fights and 
fighters when he sees them. He saw plenty of both in South Africa. The 
work is frankly partisan, but none the less of much value and importance. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $2.00, net ; postage 28 cents. 


LIVES Thorough woodsmanship, an intimate acquaintance and sym- 
OF THE pathy with the wild things, and a gift of telling, set the animal 
FOREST FOLK. tales in Charles G. D. Robert’s Kindred of the Wild well up on 
the list of Things to Read with Interest. Add to these the true and artistic 
illustrations by Charles Livingstone Bull—more than fifty full-page draw- 

ings, besides others smaller—and the general beauty of the book gua book, 

and the volume becomes one of the Things to Possess with Joy. The 
stories are admirable from the point of animal psychology. Mr. Roberts 

never falls into the error of attributing complex emotions to his pawed and 
winged heroes, such as we have no evidence of their possessing. Still less 

does he commit such stupidities as the professor (in a Western university, 

be it said, but of otherwhere extraction) who recently made his hero 

*‘ choke back a sob’”’ at the thought of separation from his companions— 

said hero being an oyster, and an oyster at that of but the hundredth of an 

inch in diameter. Maternal love, hunger and the mating instinct are the 
passions most in evidence in this study of forest life—as indeed they would 

be in a study of city life. L.C. Page & Co., Boston; C. C. Parker, Los 


Angeles. $2. 
PREDICTION The purpose of Statistical Studies in the New York Money Mar- 
MIGHT MEAN ket is stated by its author, Prof. John Pease Norton—formerly of 


PREVENT. ws Lee Angeles High School, now instructor in the Social Sci- 
ences at Yale—as being ‘‘to apply the mathematical methods of interpola- 
tion and correlation to the financial statistics of discount rates and banking 
items.’? Iam wholly unable to criticize Dr. Norton’s methods or their re- 
sults, but such parts of this work as are within my reach are soundly 
reasoned. It seems clear that important practical results may be hoped 
from more extended and concerted work along these lines. Dr. Norton 
believes that the ‘‘ phenomena of economics lend themselves far more 
readily to the possibility of prediction than do the phenomena of meteor- 
ology.’’ Which is to say that the approach of business panics and crises 
might be noted from afar off, and their effects minified even if the occur- 
rence were not wholly averted. Published by the Macmillan Co., for the 
Department of the Social Sciences, Yale University. 


GOOD About all that a book ought to be, Chartres, in the series con- 
OUTSIDE cerning Medieval Towns, is. Beautifully printed — though on a 
a paper so thin that the book, for all its 350 pages, slips comfortably 
into a side pocket — handsomely bound, thoroughly and artistically illus- 
trated, it is a delight to hand andeye. And its content is even more than 
worthy so fair a setting. For it is full to the brim of knowledge—antiqua- 
rian, historical, biographical, anecdotal, architectural and artistic — and 
this wealth of material is so thoroughly digested and so compactly and 
easily presented, that one does not at first realize what scholarship it rep- 
resents. The author, Cecil Headlam, the illustrator, Herbert Railton, and 
the publishers, all have earned congratulation in full measure. J. M. Dent 
& Co., London; The Macmillan Co., New York. $2. 





THE UPLIFT The papers included in Walter H. Page’s Rebuilding of Old 
OF REAL Commonwealths deal mainly with educational forces in the South- 
EDUCATION. ern States. He believes that the training of the untrained masses 

is the chief problem before Southern statesmen, and asserts more than once 
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that none can be well educated unless all are trained. By ‘‘training,’’ Mr. 
Page means the laying of a fit foundation for each man’s work in life— 
blacksmith, gardener and housemaid, as well as physician or lawyer. And 
this he regards as the duty, the privilege and the profit of the State to pro- 
vide. All of which applies with quite as much force to California or Illi- 
nois as to North Carolina or Georgia. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York ; 
C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.00, nef. 


During 1898, Lieut. J. W.G. Walker, U S.N., was a memberofthe But THE 
party sent out by the Nicaragua Canal Commission to inspect and OTHER 
survey the country available for canal construction between Lake a 
Nicaragua and the Pacific. He was occupied in this for more than nine 
months. One of the results of the trip now appears in a useful little 
volume, /rom Ocean to Ocean. 'This contains, beside the record of the 
trip, some condensed history, a discussion of the social and economic con- 
ditions of Nicaragua, a record of past and present canal projects, and a 
fair discussion of the relative merits of Panama and Nicaragua. There 
are four maps and a number of good half-tone illustrations. A.C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $1.25, net. 


Herbert K. Job is convinced that the pursuit of birds with a HUNTING 
camera is a sport at once more difficult and more profitable than WITH A 
if a gun be used. His Among the Waterfowl helps to bear out ae. 
that contention, with its nearly four-score photographs of grebe, auk, 
duck, gull, tern, petrel, etc., and their house-keeping arrangements. Many 
of the pictures were obtained only by focusing the camera at a “‘likely”’ 
point and working the shutter with a string from a point a hundred yards 
away or more, when the picture it was desired to get had composed itself. 

With the photographs is much pleasant reading matter as to how they were 
obtained, and a variety of agreeable talk concerning the birds and their 
habits. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.35, ne?. 


An Island Cabin is an unusual and readable little book. Its Aa CrUSO! 
author, Arthur Henry, discovered a little island out in the eastern OFF 
end of Long Island Sound which seemed to be without an owner, aeen 
took possession of it and spent a summer there, part of the time aone, part 
of it with two or three friends. All the party were “‘ city-folk,’’ and had as 
much to discover about life under such conditions as might have been ex- 
pected. The record of what they did, and how they did it, interspersed with 
not too obtrusive nor startling philosophy, was worth writing—and is 
worth reading. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


To say nothing of its indecencies, immodesties, false philoso- AND 
phies, blinded selfishness and other delightful qualities, the S/ory UNINTERESTING 
of Mary MacLane as told by herself was not worth publishing eee 
because it is not what it professes to be. It assumes to be the frank re- 
vealing of a life—it is a series of poses. Most of us have seen little child- 
ren ‘‘ making faces’”’ at themselves in the glass, and delighted with the 
results. This book was written after some such fashion. Herbert S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50, net?. 

It is not probable that Aaron Dwight Baldwin hopes to revise NoT “ GosPEL”’ 
historical judgments with his Gospel of judas Jscariot—in which BY ANY 
Judas is supposed to tell his own story, and makes himself out to ——— 
be on the whole the highest minded Of the twelve. It is not a bad story of 
its sort, but suffers seriously by comparison whenever its author under- 
takes to tell the same incident as appears in one of the Gospels, and to 
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improve it in the telling. That direct, straightforward style is not lightly 
to be meddled with in the hope of betterment. Jamieson-Higgins Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 

Mrs. Carrie Williams, who has for some years been raising silkworms at 
San Diego and is operating a ‘‘ miniature silk-works there,’’ has put some 
of the results of her studies into Rearing Silkworms. It seem a competent 
book, and one that should be in the hands of any person intending to enter 
the industry—though her science is shaky, judging by some of her com- 
ments on sex determination. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 
$1.25. 

My Trip to the Orient, by Rev. Dr. J. C. Simmons, is such a chatty, 
pleasant record of a four-months’ trip abroad as might be expected from a 
delightful young man of seventy-five. It includes matter as various as 
‘‘ meeting a nephew from Tuscaloosa, Alabama,’’ and “ peeping through 
the window” in Syria to see a woman have her feet tattooed. The Whita- 
ker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $1.50. 

It is a fair guess that the ‘“* R. W.’”’ to whom Margery Williams has dedi. 
cated 7he Late Returning is Robert W. Chambers. At least the book is 
very much after his manner—and none the worse for that. It deals with 
an insurrection in a Southern republic, quickly rising, more quickly crushed 
—and with some of the lives that are tangled in it. The Macmillan Co., 
New York and London. $1.25. 

Of the three parts into which Salmon and Trout—in the ‘“‘ American 
Sportsman’s Library ’’—is divided, Dean Savage is responsible for ‘‘ The 
Atlantic Salmon,’’ C. H. Townsend and H. M. Smith for ‘‘ The Pacific 
Salmons,’”’ and William C. Harris for ‘‘ The Trouts of America.’’ It isa 
seemly and competent addition to the series. The Macmillan Co., New 
York and London. $2.00, net. 

A. M. Simons, editor of the /nternational Socialist Review, has probably 
stated the case for socialism in its effects upon the industry that is the 
foundation of all others as strongly as is possible in his American Farmer. 
It is at any rate well worth the study of those who do not agree with his 
conclusions as well as of those who do. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
50 cents. 

Bailey Millard’s Songs of the Press include'‘‘ Newspaper Ballads’’ and 
‘Other Adventures in Verse.’”’ The ‘‘ ballads” are pitched mainly on the 
comic key. ‘The ‘other adventures ”’ have a wider range. Of them all, 
the ‘‘ Drones in Town ”’ is most to my liking, though *‘ Muir of the Mount- 
ains’’ runs it close. Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. 

How to Control Fate Through Suggestion rests on the cheerful philosophy 
that one can get whatever he wants by saying and believing—“ affirming ”’ 
is the word used—long enough and hard enough that he hasit. ‘‘ Now”’ 
Publishing Co., San Francisco. 25 cents. 

The title of Abroad with the Jimmies, by Lillian Bell, is both descriptive 
and critical ; that is, anyone who wants to read a book so named will pretty 
certainly find this one to his taste. L. C. Page & Co., Boston ; C. C. Par- 
ker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 

Holman F. Day’s Pine Tree Ballads are mainly stories in rhyme about 
people and ‘‘doin’s”’ in Maine. Some of the stories are old, but almost all 
are good, and there is a twang and a lilt to the verses that make them very 
good reading indeed. 

Five stories by Richard Harding Davis make up Ranson’s Folly. They are 
sufficiently entertaining, though for the!most part as improbable as even 
Mr. Davis knows how to write. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

CHAS. AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


THE BATTLE IN THE STATES. 


HE President of the United States has affixed his signature 
of to the Newlands Act and thus committed the nation to a 
new policy. This is the first substantial result of the 
National Irrigation movement—of that movement which began 
a dozen years ago in a series of county conventions in Western 
Nebraska and which has made its toilsome way across the years 
until it has at last arrived at the first milestone of its journey. 
The twelfth annual session of the Irrigation Congress will 
assemble at Colorado Springs in October. It will have some- 
thing to celebrate this time, sure enough, but no one should in- 
dulge in the mistaken notion that its work is done. On the con- 
trary, its work is only begun. True, it is well begun, but the 
present accomplishment should be regarded as only the doorway 
to further achievement. This is preéminently a time when the 
friends of irrigation should draw together and map out plans 
for aggressive and unremitting work inthe future. The time 
has come when we ought to be able to lay aside all differences 
and march forward with united front. Let us see what has been 
accomplished and what remains to be done. 


The importance of the measure which has just become THE BIRTH 
a law resides in the principle it establishes rather than — a 
in the amount of appropriation it carries. The nation has de- 
cided to make the people’s heritage available for the people’s 
use. ‘The method which it has chosen represents a departure so 
revolutionary as to have been fairly unthinkable when this 
movement began twelve short years ago. At that time the 
building of irrigation works was a popular investment for pri- 
vate capital. Men looked upon the arid public lands as a legiti- 
mate and very attractive speculation. A proposal to close this 
avenue of investment would have encountered the severest criti- 
cism on the ground that it looked toward Socialism. Any at- 
tempt seriously to bar speculation in the lands reclaimed would 
have called down the opposition of the strongest elements in the 
West. Enterprising men looked to the reclamation of the public 
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lands as a large and certain source of private wealth. They 
dreamed of a new race of millionaires to be made out of specu- 
lation in public property and to be supported by the labor of an 
army of new settlers. The late C. P. Huntington remarked 
that if he were a young man he would devote himself to irriga- 
tion as the most promising field for future enterprise. Men who 
held these views invested tens of millions in laying the founda- 
tion for the conquest of the wilderness. Such was the situation 
when the National Irrigation movement was born. What could 
the movement do under such circumstances ? First of all, it 
could attract more money and men into this field of work. ‘Then 
it could improve local water laws and thus remove a growing 
obstacle to investment. Finally, it could secure some better 
form of controlling the arid lands. As it was believed that the 
States could deal with this matter better than the nation, the 
plan of ceding the land was for some years the method which 
found largest support. It would be both foolish and untruthful 
to deny that this was regarded as a means of facilitating the 
glittering speculation which appealed so powerfully to the minds 
of men. Without taking time to detail the process by which a 
revolution was wrought in public sentiment, it is well worth 
while to note how it has carried us in precisely the opposite 
direction to that in which we were traveling twelve years ago, 
and even many years later. The legislation actually enacted in 
June, 1902, reverses all the tendencies which marked our former 
irrigation development. It puts public works in place of private 
works and public enterprise in place of private speculation. It 
makes an earnest and honest attempt (with what success time 
will reveal) to save the lands for the use of actual settlers and 
home-builders. It serves notice on all to the effect that whoever 
engages in the reclamation of public lands must do so in compe- 
tition with the Government selling lands and water at actual 
cost. ‘Thus at a single stroke of legislation the whole character 
of our reclamation method changes. The first of all public 
utilities in the West becomes an object of public ownership. 
Uncle Sam declines to go out of the real estate business. He 
refuses to turn his job over to individuals and companies. He 
will improve his great landed estate, subdivide it and colonize it 
with his children. So the curtain falls on the era of private 
speculation and rises on the new act of development under pub- 
lic auspices. This much has been accomplished by the passage 
of the Newlands Bill. A new and great principle has been 
established—a principle which will go far to fix the character of 
our future growth. 
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The amount of money provided by the Act is of small ®8UT THE 
APPROPRIATION 


consequence in comparison with the importance of the 
principle it establishes. And when compared with the colossal 
grandeur of the opportunity the appropriation is meager to the 
point of triviality. It is a matter of about $2,000,000 per year. 
True, it is cumulative, so that at the end of each decade the in- 
vestment will be returned to the treasury and used over again. 
Otherwise it would require upward of 500 years to reclaim the 
irrigable domain. Congressman Newlands estimates that the 
fund will amount to $150,000,000 in thirty years. In that event 
the next generation would see an expenditure of public capital 
equal to about two-thirds of that expended upon the same object 
by private individuals and corporations during the last genera- 
tion. Mr. Newlands’ estimate is based upon a number of uncer- 
tain factors. It contemplates annual receipts from land sales 
for the next thirty years equal to the present income from that 
source. ‘The probability is that receipts will decline each year 
and approach the vanishing point long before thirty years have 
passed. The exhaustion of public lands suited to cultivation 
without irrigation, and the rapid extension of the forest re- 
serves, reduce the area open to settlement to narrow limitations. 
Furthermore, Mr. Newlands takes ten dollars an acre as the 
average cost of reclaiming lands and counts on the repayment of 
all advances in ten years. There is liable to be disappointment 
in both respects. Thus far we have been dealing with the lands 
which could be most cheaply watered, yet the average first cost 
has been little less than ten dollars. It is likely to be more in 
the future. Some of the best land will require the expenditure 
of two or three times that amount. Then, too, we know that 
settlers are seldom able to return advances within the period 
fixed in the original calculation. All these uncertain factors 
must be taken into account in estimating the material results of 
the new law. The truth is that National irrigation has won a 
momentous victory on its moral side, but that it still remains to 
obtain the vast financial backing which will be required to make 
that victory entirely practical. This fact does not detract one 
whit from the splendid credit earned by Mr. Newlands and his 
associates from the West on the floor of Congress, nor from the 
credit earned by the National Irrigation movement, its gallant 
leaders and its steadfast followers. But the fact does supply an 
unanswerable argument in favor of renewed effort looking to the 
completion of the work so well begun. 


IS TRIVIAL. 


The field of battle now shifts from Congress to the THE QUESTION 


States, at least so far as the reform of water laws is con- 
cerned. ‘The friends of the National irrigation movement ear- 


UP TO THE 


STATES.”’ 
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nestly desired that little'should be said about needed local reforms 
while the Newlands Bill was pending at Washington. They 
wisely preferred that no argument should be supplied to those 
who opposed all national enterprise in the arid regions. They 
feared that a discussion of local difficulties would militate 
against the early inauguration of the newpolicy. But now that 
the measure has passed and become a law they are ready to 
coéperate heartily with those who are laboring to reform water 
laws throughout the Western States. They realize, indeed, 
that the success of these reforms is absolutely essential to the 
success of National irrigation. ‘This is the view of George H. 
Maxwell, who has given his entire effort to the national propa- 
ganda for the last three years. It is the view of the California 
Water and Forest Association, which created a commission for 
the purpose of formulating a definite plan of reform in the lead- 
ing States of the West. It is the view of all the Rocky Mount- 
ain leaders of irrigation thought, who are particularly aggressive 
in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. It is the view of the 
Agricultural Department, which, under the guidance of Elwood 
Mead, has been putting forth its best efforts tothisend. Fin- 
ally, it is the view of President Roosevelt, who dealt extensively 
with the subject in his message and declared that the several 
States should have National assistance only “‘as they showed 
themselves fit to receive it.” Now, then, what State is “fit 
to receive’? National aid? Plainly enough, only such States 
as can guarantee that when the Nation shall have stored the 
water in the mountains and turned it into the common flood 
of the streams at the time of need, the water so obtained shall 
be delivered to the settlers for whom it was intended. If the 
laws of any State are such that water can be claimed as personal 
property and sold like any commodity; or such that titles to 
existing rights are uncertain and ill-defined so that litigation is 
inevitable ; or such as to make no provision for the orderly di- 
vision of the streams under public authority, then that State is 
not fit to receive aid. And any attempt to give it aid will end 
in disaster to the new policy. It will intensify the struggle for 
water which already vexes the irrigation industry. It will en- 
trench the vicious system of water monopoly yet more firmly by 
giving it control of more of the precious element to be owned 
apart from the land. It will enormously increase litigation over 
existing titles because the supply will then be available to satisfy 
excessive appropriations made in the past. In a word, the suc- 
cess of our new National policy hangs upon the outcome of water 
reform in the West. And thus the whole question is “up to” 


the States. 
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It is a vast work which confronts the men of the West 
at this critical juncture. It is a work which calls for 
something little less than heroism on the part of thinking 
citizens. Perhaps few of us realize the enormous issues with 
which we are dealing. Weare not making laws for ourselves 
alone. We are fulfilling the obligations of our forefatherhood 
to the millions who are to live here in coming generations. The 
pioneers who came at the beginning lived through their era and 
passed on. The comparatively few of us who are now on the 
stage of action can endure existing conditions, if necessary, to 
the end of our little day. But beyond us lies the Mighty 
Future. The fate of posterity is in our keeping. We must 
answer two questions for those who are to succeed us—our 
children and the children of other lands. The first is, Shall a 
broad policy of National development be made possible by the 
adoption of wise laws? ‘The second question is, Shall the basis 
of water ownership be such as to make our future citizens prac- 
tically the subjects of a waterlord, or really free men in the 
economic sense of theterm ? ‘To answer both questions in the 
right way we must adopt the great principle that “the right to 
the use of the water for irrigation vests in the user and be- 
comes appurtenant to the land irrigated; and beneficial use is 
the basis, the measure and the limit of all rights to water.” 
Upon that foundation of eternal justice we must erect a super- 
structure of administrative law, providing for the final adjudi- 
cation of all rights which are now complicated and undeter- 
mined, for the safeguarding of future appropriations, and for 
the distribution of water under public authority. 


OUR DUTY 


POSTERITY. 


In this great battle for popular rights—this struggle CALIFORNIA 


involving the very character of our civilization—Cali- 
fornia has the right of line. It stands at the forefront of our 
Western life, politically, socially, and economically. Like Mass- 
achusetts and Virginia, it is the mother of States, and, like 
them, in the elder day, it must set the true example, for it has 
the divine right of leadership. Men of California, are you 
ready for the question ? Are you ready to lay aside every petty 
consideration of partisan politics and devote one electoral cam- 
paign to the supreme good of the Commonwealth ? Which of 
the two great historic parties will take up this cause of water 
reform and claim it for its own? It is, safe, perhaps, to pre- 
dict that both parties will deal with the subject rather conspic- 
uously in their platforms. 

But it is one thing to flirt with the Goddess of Irrigation and 
another thing to marry the glorious creature “for better or for 
worse.” We want no halfway measures now. We want down- 
right sincerity of purpose. We want a popular uprising which 
shall stir the elemental feelings of men and settle once and for 
all the question of water ownership in this Western land. And 
this is preéminently a case where ¢/ wi// pay to be right. 


MUST LEAD 


THE Way. 








THE FATE OF THE PRODUCER. 


HE San Francisco Chronicle of July 4th contains a news 
item which probably foreshadows a momentous struggle 
between the economic ideals of California and those of 

New Jersey. The item was, in part, as follows: 

The most recent trust formed, and one which interests California espe- 
cially, is the Association of Manufacturers and Distributers of Food Prod- 
ucts, which has been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey and filed 
articles of incorporation at Camden, N.J.,a few days ago. Although in 
the articles of incorporation no capital is stated, it is well known that the 
firms composing the syndicate have an aggregate capital of $30,000,000. 
This, though, is considered merely a nucleus for the gigantic combination 
it is intended to build up on this beginning and raise the capital stock to 
$100,000,000. The combine includes some of the largest pickling and pre- 
serve works in the country, and is reaching out for the large fruit can- 
neries, fruit driers, fresh fruit, grapes, wines and other fruit products, in- 
cluding the leading fruit canneries of California, the products of vineyards 
and orchards, the dried and green fruit, the asparagus fields, nuts and 
raisins, and all the products which have attracted attention to California 
and made fame for it in the East. 

William Fries, president of the California Fruit Canners 
Association, is quoted as saying : 

That association was incorporated for nominally $30,000,000, though it 
is well known that the association represents a joint capital of $100,000,000. 
Some time ago the Fruit Canners Association was approached with a 
proposition to sell its plants to Eastern capitalists, and I believe that the 
combine is the outcome of that effort to obtain control of the California 
fruit canneries. The parties who represented the Eastern people stated at 
that time that they wished to obtain control of the fruit in all forms— 
fresh, dried and canned—and of the wine industry as well. The proposi- 
tion which was made to us at that time included the condition that our 
company gather together the small outside concerns, consolidate them all, 
and then transfer the whole to the syndicate for a certain stipulated sum, 
including all the association’s present holdings. The one condition, gather- 
ing in all the outside concerns, was made because the Eastern investors 
did not want to have the competition of these small canneries. The nego- 
tiations did not result in anything, as the terms were not satisfactory. I 
do not believe that these people have abandoned their efforts to get hold of 
some of our industries, and it is my belief that they are after the wine in- 
dustry as much as they are after fruit in all its stages and shapes. If they 
persist, it will all end by Eastern capital obtaining control of our leading 
industries and everything that is good and desirable in California except 
our Climate. It is a cold business proposition with these people, and so it 
is with our own. If the Easterners will offer enough money for what we 
have and they want, they will obtain our holdings. 


This is probably the most important item of news, as affect- 
ing those engaged in producing crops from the soil of Cali- 
fornia, which has been published in many a day. Let us look 
at it fairly and try to understand precisely what it means. 

It announces the formation of a great corporation (incor- 
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rectly designated as a “‘trust”) in New Jersey for the purpose 
of controlling all the industries handling the product of Cali- 
fornia orchards, gardens and vineyards. ‘The company is incor- 
porated with a capital of thirty millions, but this is less than 
one-third of the amount it is toemploy. It is announced that 
its capital will be one hundred millions. These facts are 
authentic, since the news of the actual formation of the enter- 
prise in the East is confirmed by reliable business men in Cali- 
fornia who have been approached in connection with the sale of 
the canneries to the new concern. 

Next to the fact that this enterprise has been launched, and 
to the vast capital it is to employ, the scale of its operations 
is a matter of interest to our readers. We had a combination 
of canneries controlling about ninety per cent of the business in 
California three years ago, The wineries have also been 
grouped together under a plan of consolidation. The packing- 
houses handling fresh and dried fruits have long been largely 
in the hands of a few great commission firms. The packing- 
houses operated in connection with the raisin industry have not 
passed under common ownership, but have shown a tendency to 
gravitate together under a “‘community of interest” plan, so 
that they are practically combined so far as the market is 
concerned. 

Now comes the new New Jersey corporation, with its capital 
of a hundred millions, which proposes to combine in a single 
ownership “the largest pickling and preserving works, fruit 
canneries, fruit driers, fresh fruit, grapes, wines and other food 
products, the products of vineyards and orchards, the dried and 
green fruit, the asparagus, nuts and raisins, and all the products 
which have attracted attention to California and made fame for 
it in the East.” The plan is thus very comprehensive. It is 
not intended to leave asingle interest of the slightest importance 
out of the new concern. Indeed, Mr. Fries tells us: * The 
proposition which was made to us included the condition that 
our company gather together the small outside concerns, con- 
solidate them all, and then transfer the whole to the syndicate.” 

There is nothing at all surprising about the proposition. It 
is the natural and inevitable outworking of our modern eco- 
nomic conditions. We are living in an era in which everything 
in the civilized world tends to concentration, to consolidation, 
to centralized control. The new word of our new century is 
coéperation. The men of money and daring enterprise under- 
stand the full significance of this word. They have the sense 
to see that it pays far better to work with each other than 
to work against each other. Thus they have ceased to compete 
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and begun to codéperate. They know enough to know that if 
coéperation on a small scale is good, codperation on a large 
scale (given adequate capital and management) is better. 
Therefore, this new and greater combination in the industries 
of California is a mere matter of ** cold business,” as Mr. Fries 
says. 

How will it affect the men whose livelihood is in the produc- 
tion of the great variety of crops which the new company will 
handle ? This is a very important question. In answering it 
the facts should be looked squarely in the face, but without 
prejudice or passion. 

The new company, if successful, will obtain an absolute mo- 
nopoly of all the instrumentalities for the manufacture and sale 
of the products of California soil. In other words, it will control 
the market. It will name the terms which the producer must 
accept and the price which the consumer must pay for the prod- 
uct of garden, orchard and vineyard, in both its raw and man- 
ufactured form. The element of competition disappears from 
the situation. The law of supply and demand is not wholly 
suspended, but its force is greatly weakened. This is especially 
true as regards the producer. ‘The consumer will pay a little less 
when crops are abundant and a little more when crops are short. 
But by controlling the entire output, and putting the surplus 
into non-perishable form, the great company will be able to 
equalize its shipments one year with another and thus to main- 
tain fairly uniform prices. Then, toc, the consumer always has 
the privilege of changing his diet when one class of food be- 
comes too high, just as he took to fish and poultry when beef 
got beyond his reach. 

The producer has not the same advantages. He cannot sus- 
pend the cultivation of his land to await higher prices. Hecan- 
not limit his product. He cannot, except by losing years of 
time, change it for something more profitable. He is fixed, and 
must stay where he is, for even if he be not anchored by a load 
of debts, he cannot sell his place to advantage when it ceases to 
earn satisfactory returns. He is, then, entirely at the mercy of 
the great company which supplies the only market for what he 
raises. 

What will be the policy of the company in respect to prices 
paid producers? Naturally, it will desire to buy as cheaply as 
it can. That is the policy of every human being. And the 
natural human instinct loses nothing of its cupidity when it is 
directed by a corporation chartered under the laws of New Jer- 
sey. We may conclude, then, that the California farmer is very 
soon to be ‘‘up against it.” His independence will be destroyed. 
Practically he will work for the great company for such pay as 
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it may choose to give him. It is one man against a vast cor- 
poration—a few thousand dollars against one hundred millions. 
The New Jersey company can, in effect, regulate the California 
farmer’s standard of living. It can say whether he shall eat 
roast beef or brown beans; whether his wife shall wear silk or 
calico; whether he shall build a new house or live in the old 
shack ; whether he shall send his boys and girls to college or 
let their education end with the village school. And this is 
equally true whether he raises wine-grapes in Sonoma, prunes in 
Santa Clara, raisins in Fresno, or lemons in San Diego. 

Are not these deductions absolutely sound and unanswerable ? 
Granting that the highest economy and efficiency are obtained 
through the conduct of business on a vast scale (and the writer 
is sincerely of that opinion) does it not remain true that this 
great company, which is to own all the industries related to the 
products of our soil, gains arbitrary power over the fortunes of 
our people ? If so, the fate of the producer rests in its hands. 

Is there no escape from a situation fraught with so much dan- 
ger to the future of California? Yes, there is a method of es- 
cape, and it lies through the same broad pathway of coéperation. 
The producers of California are not children, nor are they pau- 
pers. They are the most intelligent class of men in the world, 
and in the aggregate they possess vast capital and credit. Why 
should /Aey not own the canneries, the wineries, the packing- 
houses, the pickling and preserve works which their land and 
their labor are expected to supply ? Already they have millions 
of their own at stake—millions which they have invested in 
translating a desert into a garden. But they have something 
more precious at stake—their homes, their standard of living, 
the future of their children. Why, then, should they not 
coéperate in manufacturing and selling their products, and so 
maintain their independence and reap the full reward of their 
industry ? Simply because they cannot do so successfully with- 
out the guidance of the State. 

In the June number of this magazine a simple and specific 
plan was outlined by means of which the producers of California 
may be educated, organized and federated into a disciplined 
Army of Coéperation, as millions of men have been in Europe 
by similar methods. Next to the abolition of the hateful monop- 
oly in water, this plan for the economic upbuilding of the State 
should be the issue of issues in our politics this year. The fate 
of the producer trembles in the balance. The votes of the peo- 
ple would readily bring the scales down on the side of justice 
and prosperity. Will the political parties give them a chance 
to make their votes count to that end? If so, the people will do 
the rest. 











A BANHKER’S VIEW OF REFORM. 
By FRANK MILLER+* 


T is not probable that the ownership or renting of land will 
| ever go back into former and extinct systems. Among the 
children of Israel land reverted in every year of Jubilee to 
the man, or his descendants, who owned it fifty years before. 
Ever since there have been two strong motives in the hearts of 
men, one motive pulling one class against the other. ‘Those 
who have land wish to keep it in their family and make its title 
perpetual to their descendants, while others would compel 
owners of land to sell it or else to pay taxes upon certain in- 
creased valuations. 

In ancient times all kinds of property except land could be 
held only in limited quantity and under great risks. Since 
then the security of the holding of personal property has im- 
proved and insurance against some risks can be had. Therefore 
we find a growing willingness to take from land certain privi- 
leges of title which it still possesses over personal property. 

Henry George has gone beyond the conditions which surround 
individual buyers and sellers of land and has endeavored to 
establish the socialistic and economic principle that the com- 
monwealth should own all the land and release it in portions to 
all who will apply for it and pay into the public treasury the 
highest annual rental which can be obtained by competitive 
bidding. 

His scheme of single tax upon land values has been success- 
fully opposed by several arguments. One is from Prof. Plehn, 
of the California State University, who states that neither in 
the United States nor in England would such a tax be enough 
to meet the present requirements of government. 

Other authorities show that Henry George desired mainly to 
cure social and economic evils by taxation of land only ; but as 
other evils do exist which can be taxed, and as certain lines of 
consumption of products will always be taxed, then it follows 
that land should not bear a greater load of tax than its due 
proportion; a number of taxes must always be levied and one 
description of wealth cannot be selected as a mark for economic 
reforms. 

A modification of the single tax theory is said to exist in New 
Zealand, where the government sometimes buys land bya species 
of arbitration and sells it in smaller portions to actual settlers. 
In one instance a large piece of 84,000 acres was thus taken by 
the government for $1,300,000, and sold on time in smaller pieces 


* The author is President of the National Bank of D. O. Mills at Sacramento and a 
leader in the new movement for the development of Northern California. 
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with the following good results : The number of inhabitants on 
the 84,000 acres was increased tenfold, and the annual rents 
were increased from $45,000 to $75,000. It is evident that the 
gain of $30,000 per annum would extinguish the debt of $1,300,- 
000 in 25 years, more or less. 

The desire to break up the holdings of large tracts of land 
under absentee landlords by enabling the tenants to purchase 
fractions on long and easy terms has been an important question 
in the history of Germany, Russia, Ireland and other countries. 

The principal difficulty encountered seems to be how to fix 
the present valuation of the future worth of the land and espe- 
cially of its improvements. 

In the United States this question of government ownership 
cannot become a law this year. We have constitutional restric- 
tions which can be changed only with difficulty and very slowly. 

In the other countries the legislaturescan make or unmake 
what they call their constitutions by a single enactment. The 
English Parliament in one day can abolish all the laws, remove 
all the officeholders and adjourn never to meet again. 

It is not so with us. It follows that we must deal with con- 
ditions and not with theories; we must attempt things which 
are immediate and which can possibly be accomplished within a 
short space of time and with such means as are now permissi- 
ble. Assuming that most of us are willing toencourage several 
lines of work which seem to be good for all of us, let us con- 
sider some feasible ideas which will enable us to progress as 
tillers of the soil. 

First—To relieve land of unnecessary charges at time of sale 
and to encourage small holdings, let us have a constitutional 
amendment which will protect a good title after five years 
against any claim arising from absence, infancy, lunacy or any 
other condition whatever ; the guardianship of our courts is a 
sufficient protection to the unfortunate, and few will suffer if 
the innocent buyers of land are relieved from guarding titles for 
several generations. 

Second—To enable small canals and local improvements to be 
undertaken by any district, let the Legislature pass a general 
law permitting the forming of districts where the acreage, or 
property, vote shall control the right to levy a limited tax and 
forbid the incurring of debt. In other words, follow the general 
outlines of the present reclamation districts of this State which 
have done an immense amount of work. 

Third—To enable the cutting of a canal through the Monte- 
zuma Hills, or the clearing of the waterways near Benicia and 
Rio Vista, let a branch prison be established there, refraining 
from using prison labor upon small contracts which are open to 
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free labor, and using the prison labor on work which can never 
be done in any other way. 

Fourth—Encourage long terms and payment by installments 
in the selling of land, and especially to families. 

Fifth—Encourage long leases with the right to buy the land 
during the first three years at a stated price, and thereafter at a 
price which shall not exceed twenty times the annual rental for 
one year ; the amount of said annual rental to be fixed each year 
by competitive bidding. 

Sixth—Encourage grain growers to organize a corporation 
wherein each farmer shall deposit one dollar for each ton of 
wheat expected from his crop, the Directors thereupon to con- 
tract for charters to Liverpool at best rates for as many tons as 
there are dollars, depositing the dollars as security and getting 
security in return. 

Seventh—Organize a Bureau in San Francisco, or some other 
place which shall receive from a seller of land a number of small 
circulars describing that land, each bundle to be filed in its sep- 
arate place and all the lots to be so indexed that any enquirer 
can be handed quickly one circular from each lot according to 
his requirements and so far as the offerings fit his wishes. 

Eighth—Permit every taxpayer to value each of the items of 
his assessable property upon his assessment blank in lots or par- 
cels of moderate size; and his valuations shall be accepted as 
final provided he shall file at the same time with the Recorder a 
written offer to sell to any one, for thirty days, any one of the 
lots or parcels at the price or valuation named in said assess- 
ment blank. 

Under this system the assessments can all be raised to full 
selling value and equalization will be accomplished between in- 
dividuals and between counties equitably and in a manner which 
will follow the fluctuations of prices. 

In the past, as now, the maxim prevailed that to be undersold 
meant ruin, and the final stage of economic competition was war. 
The wars of this world have largely been caused by competition in 
trade and commerce. ‘The rise and fall of such empires as Nine- 
veh and Babylon can be attributed to the changes in the routes 
of traffic. 

Where robber-chiefs once held small communities in subjec- 
tion because they had little commerce with the rest of the world, 
sometimes it happened that the opening of commerce broadened 
these little groups of farmers into strong communities of traders 
and manufacturers. The castle was abandoned because credit 
and justice displaced force, and the building of the nation was 
finally shown by its noble structures such as the courts and the 
temples. 
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California has been on a side-track since its settlement. Is it 
now to be on the main line between Asia and Europe, or shall 
that thoroughfare pass through Puget Sound ? 

Will the Isthmian Canal be built, and will that divert the 


main line from us ? 

Whatever the future may be, it is clearly our duty to confer 
together carefully and act cautiously, yet to go ahead. We 
cannot stop; we shall move, and it will either be backward or 


forward. 


YOSEMITE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE wave of enthusiasm for the building of California which is sweep- 
or ing over the State has produced a crop of valuable ideas. It is 
significant that so many of them take the form of suggestions 
looking to public enterprise. More and more it is seen that we have 
come to the end of our day of little things and stand upon the threshold 
of a day of large undertakings. This being so, we are forced to realize 
that our choice lies between the encouragement of vast private investments 
and the adoption of a plan of development under public auspices. The ap- 
preciation of the fact marks a transition in popular sentiment. We are 
seriously considering the assertion of public authority and the use of public 
capital and credit in doing many things essential to the full development of 
the State—such things for instance, as the storage of the floods, the re- 
planting of the forests, and the drainage of the Sacramento Basin. After 
all, it is a very short step from the policy of river and harbor improvements 
to the adoption of similar methods in doing other things of equal, if not of 
greater, importance. 

L. M. Holt, of Los Angeles, who has furnished a perennial stream of 
good ideas for the last thirty years, now comes forward with a most inter- 
esting suggestion touching the future of Yosemite Valley. He says that 
this great State property is now a liability, entailing an annual loss of 
thousands of dollars, whereas it ought to bea productive asset. It requires 
better hotel accommodations, an electric railroad to take the place of slow 
and costly stage facilities, and several such mountain roads as that which 
ascends Mt. Lowe in Southern California, so that the tiresome mule ride can 
be obviated. Mr. Holt thinks the State itself should deal with these matters 
and he points out the obvious fact that it would be a profitable enterprise in 
direct returns, immensely more so indirectly, because of the people it would 
attract to the State, and that in addition to this it would open the park toa 
great number of Californians who cannot afford to visit it, or at least to 
remain longer than a brief holiday, under present conditions. 

Mr. Holt’s suggestion is worthy of general discussion. Two probable 
objections to its adoption will readily occur to the reader. It will be said 
that this wonderland will lose something of its picturesqueness when the 
electric car succeeds the stage-coach and the mountain tramway the mule- 
ride. ‘Then it will be thought, if not openly said, that it isa pity to make 
the place toocommon by rendering it too accessible. The other argument 
against the proposal will be the old, old objection to all forms of public 
enterprise—that it involves public debt. 

It is possible to sympathize with sentimental regret at the passing of the 
picturesque, even when nothing is lost except the discomforts of travel. 
Of course, the natural objects in the Yosemite will be no less wonderful and 
beautiful because the traveler has been transported by electricity instead of 
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by horse or mule power, nor because he has made the trip in a quarter of 
the time formerly required, and at one quarter of the present expense. 
True, the adventure loses some of its novelty, but so has modern trans- 
portation throughout the world when compared with the days of the stage- 
coach, of the canal boat, and of the sailing vessel. Still, no one wishes to 
return to the old way of doing things. A thousand people travel now 
where one traveled before. Soa thousand people will enjoy the glories of 
Yosemite where one can do so now. And this will add something to the 
sum of human happiness. Just here lies the strongest argument in favor 
of Mr. Holt’s plan. The Yosemite is now the resort of the few. It ought 
to be the playground of the many. Every Californian should know it by 
contact, and the excursion should be made so cheap that all visitors to the 
State could afford to go there and imbibe such an enthusiasm as should last 
them fora lifetime. This grand park is the property of the public and 
should be made available for the use of the public. As the matter now 
stands, the public maintains it at a loss of several thousand dollars a year 
for the benefit of the comparatively few who can afford the time and ex- 
pense of the trip. 

To those who object to public undertakings because it may involve a 
public debt, even less may be said. It may be presumed that no one ex- 
pects California to stand still, and that no one expects the State to be de- 
veloped as a matter of private benevolence. It follows that capital must 
be used to make our resources available. Whether that capital be private 
or public the people must pay the dividend upon it in some form, as they 
pay dividends on all the railroad and industrial investments. The advant- 
age of public enterprise is that it can be carried on with cheaper money 
and that the burden is lightened by the elimination of the profits which 
private investors require. In the case of the Yosemite improvements, the 
investment would take care of itself from the direct returns of the enter- 
prise, while the whole State would collect commercial dividends from the 
tourists attracted and social dividends from the advantages enjoyed. 

The same wise instinct which led the people to retain the Yosemite as a 
public property, should now lead them to make it accessible to the largest 
use on the easiest terms. 


LESSONS OF COOPERATION. 


Important Facts About the California, British and World- 
Wide Movement.* 


T the recent convention of the Pacific Coast Coéperative Union in 
OF Oakland the session was opened by a short address from Professor 
D. T. Fowler, the president of the association. He took for his 
subject a brief outline of the codperative work accomplished, so far, on 
the Pacific Coast. He showed that while widely scattered attempts had 
been made in this direction from time to time, under the management of 
the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Labor Exchange and other forms 
of leadership, or independently, the first systematic work was begun 
through the organization, in 1899, of the Pacific Coast Codperative Union. 
This association was formed by assembling delegates from all the coéper- 
ative associations already in existence, and the formulation of a uniform 
plan of work that should more closely ally the widely differing organiza- 
tions. In casting about for the best system, the convention of 1899 found 


* Reported by W. B. Johnson, of Oakland, Secretary of the Pacific Coast Coéperative 
Union. 
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no model that promised more than the so-called ‘‘ Rochdale System ’’ under 
which the British Coéperatives had made such wonderful progress during 
sixty years of practical experience. It was found that this Rochdale Sys- 
tem had already spread even beyond the broad limits of the British Em- 
pire and had taken root in almost every country of Europe and on the 
Western Hemisphere as well. The term ‘‘ Rochdale System,’’ too, had 
already become classic and had found a place in the literature of social 
economy. 

Acting upon the result of their investigations, and guided by the advice 
of able agents of the British system, the convention of 1899 took up the 
work of organizing coéperation in California along similar lines. Calling 
together the scattered units of the codperative effort, a wholesale company 
was established in San Francisco, duly incorporated, with the retail estab- 
lishments as stockholders, with its buying and selling agencies, its organ- 
ization department for extending the system by the formation of new 
companies, and its educational bureau for maintaining a propaganda work. 
A coéperative journal was also established to aid in the propaganda. 
Literature was scattered broadcast, and soon the effects of well organized 
work became apparent. People began to turn towards the new light, 
looking for the relief which it promised. Codperative stores multiplied 
rapidly. 

Then the association began to receive inquiries as to the possibilities of 
cooéperation along productive lines. Aid was fully given in this direction 
and organizations of fruit growers and other producers began to multiply. 
Many began to believe in the efficacy and wisdom of the system, but fora 
time lacked the courage of their convictions. The failure of other forms of 
coéperation had made them cautious. They had yet to learn the wide 
difference between mere combination and true coéperation. The marked 
success of those who based their efforts on the Rochdale System presently 
became so apparent that today it is not a question of getting people to take 
it up, but a matter of securing a sufficient number of organizers to meet 
the many calls for aid. In the system of retail stores alone the increase in 
membership is so rapid as to equal the formation of a new company each 
day. 

The speaker did not claim infallibility for the system as in operation 
here. Some mistakes had been made; many difficulties had been encoun 
tered. In some instances progress had been slow. Half-way adoption of 
the Rochdale System had led to some failures. One or two associations 
had suffered from fires. In no instance had there been any loss to report 
through dishonest dealings. Many inspiriting examples of self-sacrifice 
and noble zeal for the cause had cropped out. 

With such satisfactory results already achieved in the lines of distribu- 
tion, the people were aiready asking themselves, ‘‘If codéperative buying 
and selling, why not codperative manufacturing ?”’ ‘Turning to other 
lands we find that such efforts are highly successful. Denmark alone has 
1200 coéperative creameries, following the principle to its fullest extent. 
Manufacturing butter to the value of thirty million dollars annually, they 
insist upon so rigid a system of inspection and such close adherence to the 
best methods of feeding and manipulation that they make no second-grade 
product. Every pound of butter they put upon the market is first-class. 
And they reap the added benefit of a first-class price. So, too, the British 
coéperators have undertaken productive work with amazing: results. The 
annual report of the British societies for 1901 shows the manufacture of 
goods of a high standard of excellence as follows: 
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These and other productive works turned out wares to the value of over 
$35,000,000 and gave employment to over 22,000 persons. In other countries 
of Europe equally surprising results obtained. 

But a still wider ‘field of operation is opening up for the codperative 
public, said the speaker. Already, a*world-wide system of interchange of 
products is being perfected—a system that takes no count of the middle 
man, the trustjor the combine. The allied coédperators of the Old World 
are already sending their agents to all parts of the globe to buy products 
from first hands. These are carried direct to the consumers in coépera- 
tively-owned ships. Neither Armour, Rockefeller, nor Morgan could lay 
tribute on this trade when once fairly established. With our own people 
from Kansas and Minnesota to Maine rapidly ‘organizing, the system of 
interchange could be developed beyond all calculation. California fruits 
could be exchanged for Kansas beef and Missouri pork, or for the manu- 
factured products of the East, leaving all the profits in the hands of the 
producers instead of aiding to build up the colossal fortunes of others. The 
speaker hoped to see the time when the buyers for the millions of coépera- 
tively-fed people of Europe should enter our market and load ship after 
ship with the products of California orchards and fields, while every freight 
train that traversed our continent should be laden with codperatively pro- 
duced goods in process of interchange, with no inordinate profits to bar 
their way from hand to mouth. 

The problem to be worked out is a large one, but great forces are at work 
for its solution. Already the governments of Europe are taking hold of 
the codperative: idea as promising a means for making their people pros- 
perous and contented. Even the crowned heads realize that if the people 
do not prosper the government suffers. Thus the question is forcing itself 
upon the master-minds of statecraft as well as upon the humblest tiller of 
the soil, and the world at large is reaching the determination that civiliz- 
ation rests uvon broader principles than the mere enrichment of a few 
masters of commerce and captains of industry at the expense of the masses. 

He held, therefore, that the convention before which he spoke was about 
to engage in work of no small importance. Though few in numbers, it 
had to deal with problems of tremendous importance to California, to our 
country and to the whole world, and he counselled the most careful con- 
sideration for such questions as came up for discussion along broad, liberal 
lines of thought. 

PROFESSOR FOWLER GOES TO EUROPE. 

Professor Fowler was elected as the delegate from the Oakland conven- 
tion to the Biennial Congress of the International Codéperative Alliance 
at Manchester, England, assembling the week beginning July 21. 
He is by no means the first American to participate in these deliberations. 
He is, however, the first official representative ever sent forth from the 
Pacific Coast to this World’s Parliament of Coédperation. The event is 
highly significant as evidencing the rise of a new factor in our economic 
life. A full account of Professor Fowler’s observations will be published 
in these pages during the autumn. 
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A WORD TO THE FAITHFUL. 


T is eight months since the publication of the magazine 
article which gave birth to the Constructive movement and 
nearly six months since the first Club was formed at Fowler, 

in Fresno county. During that period I have pushed the work 
with all the energy I could command. The gospel has been 
preached in public meetings throughout the larger portion of 
the State. Tens of thousands have heard of the cause through 
newspapers and magazines who could not be reached by word of 
mouth. I think perhaps the best work has been done through 
private conferences with influential citizens and party leaders. 
I could point to whole counties which have been brought into 
the support of the movement by this means alone. 

The movement has been strong on its moral side, but weak on 
its financial side. It has gone, like the missionaries of old, 
*’ without scrip or purse,” upon its labor of patriotism. If funds 
had been available for speakers, publications and the other 
legitimate accessories of a popular campaign, we could have 
made a revolution in this State. Every one of our principles 
could have been written on the statute book next winter, or sub- 
mitted in the form of constitutional amendments for the verdict 
of the people at the election of 1904. Knowing the State from 
end to end, and all elements of its people by personal! associa- 
tion, I speak advisedly in saying that the Constructive policies 
would carry by 50,000 majority if they could be passed upon 
without entanglement with party questions. Taking things as 
they are, what have we done ? What is the outlook for results ? 

Wc have got our ideas pretty thoroughly into the public mind, 
and especially into the minds of the potential Men Who Do 
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Things. In many places we have earnest clubs which will 
look sharply after the local situation, while in others our 
organizations have not been active, though they may become so 
as election time approaches. On the whole, more has been 
done in educating and organizing public sentiment than anyone 
would have been justified in predicting if he had known how 
small the facilities of the work would be. 

And the outlook ? It is promising, provided our membership 
does its whole duty between this time and election. Much de- 
pends upon the attitude assumed by the political parties at their 
State conventions a month hence, but not everything. If the 
platforms adopted contain clear declarations in favor of Con- 
structive ideas, then our victory will be indeed satisfactory. If 
not, we must still fight for a strong following in the Legis- 
lature, and so make sure of the enactment of some of our reform 


bills. 

Now, what can the individual members and friends of the 
movement do for the cause ? There are two vital propositions 
on which we must not fail. These are irrigation and coépera- 
tion. I ask you to familiarize yourself with three articles 
which have appeared in this magazine, viz.: “To Organize 
Prosperity,” in June number; ** To a Water Monopolist,” July; 
**'The Fate of the Producer,” August. These three articles not 
only present the specific measures which the Constructive 
League hopes to see embodied into law, but also furnish the 
arguments which you can use in converting others to these 
ideas. 

Tf you can help it, do not permit any man to be nominated 
for the Legislature unless he will pledge himself to support 
these principles, and if any enemy of the cause be nominated do 
all that you can to defeat him at the polls. 

Here is work for every man and woman who believes that 
the future prosperity and greatness of California depend on 
the adoption of the Constructive policies. No one is so humble 
that he or she cannot exert some influence in electing or defeat- 
ing candidates for the Legislature. 

Your State Committee will do all in their power to get our 
principles before the conventions of the great political parties. 
These assemble about September 1, and the results will b 
known through the daily press fully a month in advance of any 
report that can appear in these pages. Nevertheless, stii! 
another month will elapse before election, and the course 
adopted by the League will be announced in ample time to 
reach our following through this magazine. 

I take this opportunity to thank the carnest men and women 
who have received me kindly wherever I have gone to plead the 
cause of the League. Whatever the immediate results of the 
work, I have learned that there is a saving leaven of righteous- 
ness in the citizenship of California. For such a people it is a 
privilege to labor and a joy to fight. 

Wiiuiam E. Smyrue, President. 
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ASTI, SONOMA COUNTY. 


An Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony—And What It Has 
Grown To. 
By C. DONDERO. 

HIS is the record of a business, rather than of a place. It is told 
here, not so much because it has been successful—though it has 
but because there are two or three lessons, and perhaps more 
than that, to be had from it for business in California or elsewhere. 
For one thing the Italian-Swiss Agricultural Colony, at Asti, is the re- 
sult of applying ‘** building and loan” principles to another form of invest- 
ment ; for another, it did not work out in the way expected, though even 
more profitably ; and, for a third, the people for whose benefit it was 

largely intended did not come into it at all, on the original line. 

In 1881 there were in San Francisco many Italian immigrants eagerly 
seeking work. As three-fourths of these are, they were generally good, 
willing, sturdy, able farmers—and economical, besides. But they could not 
talk English and found it hard to get work. Andrea Sbarboro, who at that 
time was much interested in building and loan associations, conceived the 
idea of forming a codperative colony with a number of these men, bringing 
in other capital on a monthly payment plan, allowing the men wages 
enough to care for themselves handsomely, and letting the balance apply 
toward making the workers owners. Grapes at that time commanded a 
very high price—thirty dollars a ton—and this is what he intended to have 


them undertake to raise. 
The matter was discussed among leading Italian business and profes- 
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sional men, and soon support enough was obtained to warrant the matter 
being taken up. Among those promptly pledging themselves to see it 
through were Dr. Paolo De Vecchi, who has honored the Italian name 
and his profession in the state of California; M. J. Fontana, now head of 
the largest fruit-canning institution in the world (the California Fruit 
Canners Association ); Pietro C. Rossi, then a bright, energetic young 
man, who had recently arrived from the district of Asti, Italy, whose 
ancestors for generations back had been grape growers and wine makers, 
and who, himself, during the vacations of his college studies, had devoted 
his spare time to the practical part of wine making, was the most impor- 
tant acquisition made by the Colony. He devoted his immense energy and 


bright intelligence to the enterprise, was soon elected the president, and 














ORANGES AT ASTI 


contributed largely to the great success attained by the Colony; and 
H. Casanova, a man much beloved by his countrymen—first treasurer of 
the Association, but dying before it had come to its success. 

Thus encouraged, Andrea Sbarboro launched what was intended to be a 
strictly cooperative farming association. The funds were to be raised by 
monthly installments of $1 per share, on the building and loan association 
principle ; 2250 shares were subscribed, giving an income of $2250 per 
month. A board of nine directors was elected, all serving without remun- 
eration. Good care was taken not to commit the fatal error of many simi 
lar institutions falling into the hands of sharpers, who have a tract of land 
for sale that may be worth $10 per acre, and by manipulating with unscrup 
ulous directors saddle it on the company at perhaps $50 or $100 per acre, 


which is the beginning of its sure failure 
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The funds were laid in a bank until $10,000 was accumulated. Thena 
committee of three competent and honest directors was apt Ointed to seek 
for a proper location on which to commence work. The State was tra 


versed, forty different locations were minutely examined, not only as t 


to 
quality and richness of soil, but as to the salubrity of the climate, its 
adaptability for growing grapes, which would not only make quantity but 
quality of wines, and, above all, paying attention to the rain gauge for 
years past. Finally—and fortunately as well—a tract of 1500 acres of 
healthy, rolling hill land was selected in Sonoma County, bordering on the 
Russian River with first-rate rain record, traversed by railroad, with a 
station which was named “ Asti,’’ the new owners expecting, as they 
virtually afterward did, to make as good wine in the new Asti of California, 
as that which has made the old Asti, of Piedmont, Italy famous through 
out the world, and with traffic facilities only three and a half hours from 
the metropolis of San Francisco 

The purchase price of the land was $25,000. The $10,000 in bank was paid 
on account, and every month for fifteen months thereafter, $1000 was paid 
on the land, and the other $1250, laid aside monthly by the directors, was 
used in grubbing up the immense oak trees of the then sheep range, and in 


preparing the land for setting out the grape cuttings 
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OncE A SHEEP RANCH 


The organization’s by-laws stated: ‘* All permanent employes on the 
grounds shall be members of the Association. Preference shall be given 
to Italian and Swiss persons who are either citizens of the United States or 
have declared their intention to become such.”’ 

As it is seen, the intention of the promoters was to benefit their laborious 
countrymen in more than one way. When everything was ready for work, 
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Now A PRODUCTIVE VINEYARD 


a number of laborers were called in by Andrea Sharboro, and he explained 
what they were expected todo. Their wages would be from 330 to 340 per 
month, with good board, wine at meals, and a house to sleep in, but in 
order that they should take an interest in the work, each laborer was to 
subscribe to at least five shares of stock, upon which would be deducted 


from his wages $5 per month. He would then be interested in the profits, 
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which were expected to be made in the enterprise, and when the land would 
become productive, if he so desired, he would be entitled to receive a num- 
ber of acres of the land which he had helped to cultivate 

But, alas ! those poor ignorant men could not be made to understand the 
value of codperation, although agricultural as industrial codperation among 
the laboring classes was already at the time much more developed in Italy 
than anywhere in the United States. An exhaustive patience in explaining 
to those men the advantages of codperation amounted to no results. Not 
one of them could be induced to accept work, taking part paymentin shares 
of the Association, organized principally for their benefit ! 

The promoters were thus compelled to depend for assistance only on in- 


telligent business men of San Francisco, and pay their laborers all in cash 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE AsTI CoLony. 


instead of partly in stock. While the soil was being prepared, Dr. G. 
Ollino of Asti, Italy, the vice-president of the Colony, enabled the Associ- 
ation to import cuttings from the choicest species of grapes from the 
most renowned wine districts of Italy, France, Hungary and the Rhine, 
which arrived fortunately in perfect condition, and were set out on the 
rolling hills where the most experienced viticulturist in the employ of 
the organization judged they would thrive the best. 

The monthly installments paid in by shareholders continued for five 
years, until the total of $135,000 was reached. When the colony was 
started, grapes, even of inferior kind, were selling in the market at $30 per 
ton. And now that the Association was able to send its first grapes from 
the choicest varieties to market, the price had been reduced to $8 per ton- 
which was not sufficient to pay for the cost of growing the product! 
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The Directors then proceeded to heroic measures. They decided to put 
up a stone winery. An assessment of $10 per share was the inevitable con- 
sequence. With the $22,500 realized from the assessment, a winery of 
300,000 gallons capacity, and its cooperage, was erected. From farmers 
they were thus compelled to become also manufacturers. As soon as the 
first wine was ready for market samples were brought around, but, lo and 
behold, they were offered only 7 cents per gallon by the wholesale dealers 
of San Francisco. 

For the third time disaster stared the Association squarely in the face, 
but, most fortunately for our community, the directors and stockholders 
of the concern were not of the usual lukewarm type. Giving up the ship 


was not in their line. Instead of selling their wines to the large San 
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ONE CORNER OF THE COLONY. 


Francisco dealers at ruinous prices, they prepared themselves to ship their 
products in carload lots to New York, New Orleans, Chicago, and all over 
the United States, and even to foreign countries. 

The fine qualities of their wines were soon fully appreciated by dealers 
and consumers. Instead of being compelled to sacrifice their product for 
7 cents per gallon, they obtained returns of from 30 to 50 cents per gallon, 
according to quality of course. Thus, from dire necessity of saving them- 
selves, the directors and shareholders of the Italian-Swiss Agricultural 
Colony from business men had become farmers, from farmers had become 


manufacturers, and from manufacturers had become dealers—three distinct 


branches of the wine industry under their forced control ! 





Year by year sufficient wines were sold to defray the running expenses 
and to enlarge annually their plant, storing and vaulting the surplus for 
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ageing. Noclamor for dividends amongst those shareholders. No! They 
were all satisfied that the earnings, if any, should go from year to year in 
improving the property, in enlarging the same, in enhancing its condition, 
as it was evident to their intelligence that the larger the quantity of grapes 
grown and wine made the cheaper they could place it on the market and 
compete with the larger wine houses which had been organized twenty 
years before. 

For sixteen consecutive years improvements and additions to the prop- 
erty continued, the shareholders never getting a cent of return on their 
hard-earned money. But they had now not only the largest dry-wine vine- 
yard in California at Asti, with a winery holding over 3,000,000 gallons, 


complete with the best modern appliances, machinery, cooperage, etc., to 





THe Roap TO THE RIVER 


be seen anywhere in the world, but they had also acquired at Madera, in 
the southern part of the State, over 1,000 acres of land, with vineyard, 
cooperage and machinery, where they are now making some of the best 
port, sherry, muscat, angelica, and many other sweet wines and brandy 
that are to be found in the United States. 

And now, after 20 years, let us glance at the results of the undertaking 
Asti has not only the best laid out and the largest varieties of the most precious 
vines of Europe to be found anywhere on the American continent, but has the 
largest wine cistern, carved in solid rock, lined with cement, 84 feet long, 
34 feet wide, and 25 feet high, storing 500,000 gallons, by five times the 
most Capacious ever built in the world The Asti wineries, its magnificent 
vineyards, olive and orange groves, form the unrestrained admiration of 
all travelers from the most renowned wine districts of Italy, France and 
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Germany. Thecolony settlement of laborers, with their happy families, 
containing over 50 bright and healthy children, all born there, forms in 
itself a most pleasing moral picture. It has a postoffice, telephone and 
telegraphic communication; charming private villas and costly artistic 
gardens erected by the colony’s directors as summer resorts for their 
families. There is perhaps no happier community on the face of the earth. 
No doctors, no druggists. None are hardly ever needed—thanks to God! 

At Madera the colony settlement is also quite important. It is so large 
that the railroad company built a special track from the town of Madera 
to the colony’s vast vineyards and wineries four miles distant. Here, too, 
was put up the very best machinery for grape crushing and wine and 
brandy making to be found anywhere in the world. 

And only a short time ago the Company added to its possessions the 
large wineries and vineyards at Fulton, Cloverdale, Sebastopol, all in 
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Tuese WINES ARE BEING SHIPPED TO ITALY, FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Sonoma county, and are now building new wineries in Kingsford, Fresno 
county, and Lemoore, Kings county, in order to be enabled to furnish their 
clients with California’s best sweet wines and brandies 

The Colony, therefore, owns now seven of the largest vineyards and winer- 
ies in California, at which magnificent plants is made not less than one 
quarter of the entire quantity of dry wine produced annually in the State, 
giving constant employment to thousands of men 

The Company’s main office and wine vaults in San Francisco are ina 
handsome four-story brick and stone structure on the side of Battery street 
between Pacific and Broadway, on which was expended over $60,000. Sut 
it has a branch house in New York and agencies in all leading cities of the 
United States, in nearly all countries of Spanish-America, China and 


Japan, England, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and even in Nice and 
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Cannes in France, where the wines of California are highly appreciated by 
the connoisseurs of those countries. 

That the Colony has been successful in making as fine wines as those 
made in any other part of the globe is further attested by the fact that 
they have been awarded gold medals and grand diplomas of honor not only 
in all state and international exhibitions held in the last twelve years in 
America, but also in Italy, France and England. 

As a consequence, the Colony’s shareholders prize now their shares 
many times over the amount paid on them, as for the last four years they 


have received very large annual dividends on a million dollars capitaliza- 
tion. They were courageous, they were intelligent, they were patient ; 

















Tuer LarGest WINK CISTERN IN THE WORLD 


their reward was bound to come, and it came as large as they deserved. 
They now have before them the grandest future ever attained by an agri- 
cultural association on the American continent. 

Oh, the poor incredulous men who had no faith in a few dollars’ worth 


of stock as part payment of their monthly wages! 
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